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FOREWORD 



This book is the first in a series planned to comprise at 
least six or seven volumes. Summarized herein are the first two 
years of a six-year nationwide longitudinal study of adolescent 
boys,* The work described in this first volume began with broad 
planning *nd goal-setting, proceeded through a more detailed speci- 
fication of research design and procedures, and culminated in the 
selection of a sample and collection of initial data. 

This volume is structured to describe, in a logical sequence, 
a large and complex research plan. While an attempt has been 
made to avoid repetition and overlap, each major section should 
impart enough of the general notions to permit selective reading 
of any one chapter. 

Chapter 1, Introduction, provides a brief introduction to the 
design and purposes of the study, and notes its relationship to 
other nationwide studies of youth. 

Chapter 2, Conceptual Framemrk and Purposes , presents a 
conceptual framework that views the major criterion areas of 
growth and change as determined by (a) person characteristics, 
(b) characteristics of one or more environments, and (c) interac- 
tions between person and environment. 

Chapter 3, Research Design, spells out the design and ra- 
tionale for the samples included In the study, the general pro- 
cedures and timetable for data collections, and some approaches 
for dealing with special problems in panel surveys. 

Chapter 4, Measurement Content, presents a complete list- 
ing of dimensions and procedures of measurement. The chapter 
reviews in detail the initial data collection instruments (used in 
Fall, 1966) and present'* relevant information on reliability and 
validity. 

Chapter 5, Analysis Design, discusses a number of broad 
analysis strategies, including the use of descriptive statistics, 
index construction and other means of data reduction, cross-sec- 
tional analyses of relationships, and longitudinal analyses for'sed 
on the discovery of causal relationships. 

*Mueh of the material In tills volume appeared in preliminary form 
as an interim report to the U.S. Office of Education (Bachman, ©t ai.» 
1967), 
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Chapter 6, Major Themes of Analysis, describes in some- 
what greater detail the major substantive interests to be explored 
in the study, including the study of schools as organizations. 

An Epilogue describes the samples of schools and boys, and 
the response rates obtained, at the time of the initial data collec- 
uon (Fall, 1966). 



% 
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It is not possible to specify precisely the topics and se- 
quence of future volumes in this series, but the following are 
likely to be included; 

-A descriptive profile of tenth-grade boys in United States 

public schools. , , . 

-A study of the effects of background characteristics such 
as race, socioeconomic status, and geographic location. 
—A description of changes and development in adolescent 
boys. 

-An examination of the effects of different school and work 
environments. 

-An exploration of the reasons boys leave school without 
graduating. 

-A study of high schools as organizations. 



PREFACE 



In June of 1965 a longitudinal study of high school age boys 
was launched by the Survey Research Center* under the sponsor- 
ship of the United States Office of Education, The study was to 
deal with the effects of different high school environments, and 
the loss of such environments in the case of high school drop- 
outs. To accomplish these purposes it has been necessary to 
take account of many other factors influencing adolescent develop- 
ment and behavior. Thus the study is, in the broadest sense, an 
exploration of the effects of social environments on adolescent 
boys. 

The study was undertaken as part of a continuing program 
of research on the ways in which individuals are affected by the 
social psychological characteristics of their immediate environ- 
ment. The program, a joint effort of the Survey Research Center 
and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, concentrates on the 
effects of such contemporary environmental factors on the mental 
and physical health of adults and adolescents. Special attention 
is given to the work role for adults and the student role for 
younger people, including the ways in which these roles determine 
the development, the values and aspirations, the affective states, 
and (to a lesser extent) the physical states of individuals. 

The substantive focus of this research program can be 
stated as a single over-arching hypothesis: that the contemporary 
objective environment of a person has profound effects upon his 
physical and mental health, that these effects are always part of 
a causal sequence which includes as intervening terms his psy- 
chological environment and his immediate responses to it, and 
that the causal sequence from objective environment to health will 
be modified by the genetic endowment and personality of the indi- 
vidual. 

As part of the larger program just described, the present 
project has drawn heavily from the work of other staff members 
associated with the program. In particular, we are indebted to 
John R. P. French, Jr., who contributed extensive guidance, 



^Survey Research Center is one of three divisions of the Institute 
for Social Research of The University of Michigan} the other two centers 
are! Research Center for Group Dynamics and Center for Research on 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge. 
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especially during the year 1905-1966, We have also gained from 
a close association with another project in the program, the Peo- 
ple Changing Jobs Study} members of that project include George 
Brooks, Sidney Cobb, and Stanislav Kasl. 

Other colleagues at the Institute for Social Research have 
contributed much to our thinking and procedures, A partial list 
includes: John Atkinson, Ralph Bisco, Carl Bixby, David Brad- 
ford, Charles Cannell, Edgar Epps, Martin Gold, Gerald Gurin, 
Patricia Gurin, Irene Hess, Daniel Katz, Leslie Kish, Joan Schef- 
fler, John Scott, and Duane Thomas, 

We wish to acknowledge also the support and encouragement 
of David Bushnell, Alice Scales, and Richard Bloom of the Divi- 
sion of Comprehensive and Vocational Educational Research of the 
U,S. Office of Education. 



A study of the present scope requires the cooperative ef- 
fort of many persons. Thanks are due to many staff members 
of the Institute for Social Research: the Sampling Section} the 
Field Section, including field supervisors and interviewers} the 
Coding Section,* and the Data Processing Facility. In particular, 
we wish to acknowledge the work of other members of our project 
staff, past and present: 



Allison Arscott 
Joy Bingham 
Lynn Bozokl 
Janet Bumpass 
Robert Cope 
Sally Iman 
Rita Lamondella 
Judith Long 



Haydee Navarro 
Roberta Niakl 
Guttorm Norstebo 
Karen Paige 
Philip Rappaport 
Joel Raynor 
Ilona Wirtanen 



We appreciate the patient and skillful work of Joy Bingham 
and Sue Hudson who typed the manuscript, Allison Arscott who 
provided valuable editorial assistance, and Lee Behnke for her 
help in the graphic aspects of the figures and tables. 

Special thanks are due to the editor of this volume, William 
V. Haney. His careful handling of the authors as well as the 
manuscript has made the process of writing much less difficult. 

Finally, we extend our gratitude and appreciation to the 
principals and instructional staffs of over one hundred schools, 
and to several thousand boys— the people who generously provide 
the data for our study. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 



Adolescence is a time of change# a time of transition, It 
is not only a time of physical maturation# but a time of psycho- 
logical development. During these sometimes turbulent years# 
attitudes, aspirations, and self-concept are especially sensitive to 
many stimuli and are subject to both dramatic and subtle changes 
that are crucial in shaping the life of the individual. Decisions 
are made or deferred, actions are taken or rejected. And re- 
gardless of the nature and direction of word or act# the effects 
of many choices made during this period of life are profound and 
long lasting. 

Adolescents: Change and Environmental Context 

Our study of Youth in Transition is focused on some major 
changes In adolescent boys during the high school years. It is 
particularly concerned with the way these changes are affected 
by aspects of the immediate social environment. These environ- 
mental characteristics include ability requirements# opportunities 
for achievement and affiliation, peer group structure, and avail- 
ability of adult models. 

Every person, no matter what his age, can be described as 
existing in a state of flux-a state of constant change in his physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional characteristics. But it is also true 
that there are some stages in the life cycle that are particularly 
important in terms of development and change and adolescence is 
one such stage. As a time of deep and lasting changes in the 
person (or "personality”), adolescence is perhaps second only to 
early childhood. Skills and abilities are developed, attitudes and 
styles of behavior are formed, a more fully articulat d concept 
of the self emerges, and vocational plans and aspirations take 

The social environments of the adolescent— especially school 
and work-can have very significant effects on personality forma- 
tion. A lasting enthusiasm for reading or mathematics or educa- 
tion in general can develop, or, loss happily, such enthusiasm can 
be permanently damaged by experiences in a particular high school 
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or other environment. One kind of work environment may foster 
a commitment to craftsmanship that carries over into future jobs; 
other work situations may stunt the growth of such values. The 
same point can be made with respect to the development of po- 
tential in skill and ability. 

In addition to— and sometimes quite apart from— such de- 
velopmental changes in personality, the adolescent’s environments 
can play a part in determining what opportunities will bo avail- 
able to him. Environments such as home and school greatly de- 
fine the range of available opportunities to a young person. Family 
finances may restrict the chances for continuing education. Ef- 
fective job placement programs can do much to shape both per- 
ceived and actual vocational opportunities of high school graduates. 
And, of course, the attainment of a high school diploma will in- 
fluence opportunities throughout a lifetime. 

Both types of environmental effects are stressed to the 
adolescent himself in the current campaign to discourage dropping 
out of high school. The student is told that high school will pro- 
vide him with knowledge and skills that will help him to be more 
successful in his adult life— in other words, his high school ex- 
perience will change him for the better. But the student is also 
given to understand that even if he did not learn much in school, 
the diploma is, at minimum, a credential he should hold for future 
opportunities. 

Environments also influence the process of choosing among 
available opportunities. To give just one example, the presence 
or absence of good educational and vocational guidance from the 
home, school, or other agency can make a profound difference in 
the course of a young person’s life. 

We have spoken thus far in conveniently uncomplicated terms 
about effects of environments upon persons. At least two compli- 
cations must be noted, however. First, we do not assume that a 
given environment will have a similar effect on each person; quite 
the contrary, the interaction between person and environment is a 
central topic for exploration in this study. Second, it would be 
an oversimplification to speak of the effects of environments on 
persons without recognizing that persons also can alter current 
environments and can choose among environments. Our interests 
will be focused especially on choices to leave or remain in a 
school environment and on choices of work environments. These 
choices often put persons in new environments which in turn pro- 
duce new effects. Thus the causal patterns to be explored in this 
study are not limited to the simple and unidirectional; rather, we 
must frequently think in terms of cycles and networks of causal 
interaction between persons and environments. 



INTRODUCTION 

Implications for Theory and Policy. The study of the ado- 
lescent in his social environments has important implications for 
tooth theory and policy. Accordingly, practical and theoretical 
aims are closely interrelated in the present study? moreover, we 
feel that these aims are mutually facilitating, and that either 
would toe less well served in the absence of the other. Kaplan 
(1964) has stated this position very clearly in his discussion of 
behavioral science and policy: 

, . . there are those who regard . . . [policy] concerns cs lylng quite 
outside the scientific enterprise itself, and perhaps even as anti 

theticai to that enterprise .... , . . . . . „ 

This . . . point of view strikes me as singular y lacking in 

perspective, especially on the history of science itself, E^n the 
eighteenth-century tradition of science as an occupation for gentle- 
men of leisure manifested a striking concern with the Practical in- 
terests of war, commerce, industry, and agriculture, and even the 
purest of the sciences owe a not inconsiderable debt *°J u ®a inter- 
ests. The fact is that the distinction between "pure" and "applied 
science, whatever its logical ground, is not of much help in under- 
standing the actual growth of knowledge. "Every practical problem 
is really a problem in research," Campbell has pointed o at,l°ad- 
ing to the advancement of pure learning as well as to ^aterial ef- 
ficiency; indeed, almost all the problems by the solution of which 
soienco has actually advanced have been suggested, moro or less 
directly, by the familiar experiences of everyday life. (Kaplan, 
1904, p. 398) 1 



^Campbell, N, What is science? New York, 1952, p. 182, 

That the present research has been suggested by familiar 
experiences of everyday life, experiences of great practical con- 
sequence, is perhaps obvious. Discussions of the dropout pro - 
lem have been numerous and prominent in educational journals 
and newspapers for years, and are now enlivened by controversies 
as to whether "dropout" or "pushout" is the more accurate erm. 
Problems of the relative importance of home versus ^ 
of the interaction of the two are of equally long standing. The 
advisability of work instead of school, or work-study combina- 
tions, is also argued without clear evidence of the effects of such 
options on boys of differing personal characteristics. 

Such issues will not yield to categorical, unqualified an 
swers. Although they are practical problems, they a y o bes ^^ ndo ^“ 
stood when approached from a theoretical standpoint. Tnis we 

lThis quotation, from T/,e conduct of inquiry by A 
With the permission of tlio author and the publisher, Chandler Publishing 

Comnanv. San Francisco. 
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propose to do, and we expect that at the same time our theories 
will be refined and strengthened through this process of applica- 
tion and testing in everyday life. 

Overview of the Research Design 

It is an assumption of educators, leaders in industry and 
government, and perhaps the adult population at large, that school 
and work environments-or the absence of either-differ drastical- 
ly in their implications for adolescent boys. Yet it can reason- 
ably be asked to what extent observed differences in behavior 
between boys in school, at work, or unemployed reflect their dif- 
ferent environments, and to what extent the choice of environment 
(such as dropping out of school or failing to seek work actively) 
is itself a reflection of already established differences in back- 
grounds, attitudes, and motives. Admittedly such questions are 
difficult to answer without the manipulative control of the classi- 
cal experiment, but answers can be generated by means of a 
longitudinal research design, an adaptation of the panel technique 
as it has been used in survey research. 

Such a design is used in this study of boys in public high 
schools throughout the United States. The design begins with a 
national cross-section of boys starting tenth grade and follows 
them for slightly more than three years. During this three-year 
period most boys in the panel will graduate from high school and 
enter the labor force or go on to higher education. A significant 
minority will leave school before graduating? some will enter 
work environments immediately and others will become (and re- 
main) unemployed. 

The sample involves approximately 2,500 boys clustered in 
about one hundred schools. Data are to be collected from the 
boys in Fall 1966, Spring 1968, and Fall 1969. Each of these 
data collections includes personal Interviews, tests of perform- 
ance and ability, and questionnaires to measure attitudes, values, 
and affective states. In order to provide for studying changes in 
attributes of the boys, most of the measures used in the first 
data collection will be repeated in the second and third. Data 
concerning characteristics of the 100 different school environ- 
ments will be obtained from questionnaires to principals, coun- 
selors, and samples of teachers. 

The qonceptual scope of the study is extremely wide. This 
adds complexity, but offers at least two advantages: 

(a) It permits control over "extraneous" variables to a de- 
gree seldom attainable in survey studies. The common statement 
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"Assuming other things are equal . . •" has some justification in 
a carefully controlled laboratory study, but not in studies of peo- 
ple in their natural environments. Other things obviously are 
not equal? we cannot study a single dimension f » ch . ° r 

intelligence, or socioeconomic level, or educational attainment, 
while assuming that the other dimensions are equal and unrelat- 
ed. It was, therefore, obvious from the start that in order to 
study any dimension of interest to us, we would have to measure 
a great many characteristics-!! for no other reason than to be 
able to control those characteristics statistically. 

(b) A second virtue of such comprehensiveness is that it 
enlarges the possibilities for comparison among various i theories, 
hypotheses, and relationships. For example, it would be of sig- 
nificance to learn that certain family characteristics relate to a 
boy’s self-esteem, and that certain school characteristics also 
relate to self-esteem. But it would be of greater ffSgnttimcato 
be able to state the relative importance of each relationship with 
respect to the other. The simultaneous testing and comparison 
of many such relationships is an objective of our research. 

Relationship to Other Nationwide Studies of Youth 

Many studies are relevant, directly or indirectly, to our 
present work. Two nationwide studies of ywth are « l^tlcular 
importances Project TALENT and the recent study of Equality of 
Educational Opportunity (culminating with the Co'omn Roport ). 

Project TALENT . Certainly the most ambitious, recent 
longitudinal research in education is Project TALBNT 
et al„ 1962). After several years of planning, the Project TAL 
ENT data collection efforts were launched in 1960 with a sample 
of about 450,000 high school students in the United States (grades 
nine through twelve). Since that time a series of 
studies have been conducted one year after graduation of each 
grade level. Further follow-ups are planned for five-year, ten- 
year, and twenty-year intervals following the time of high school 
graduation. (The final twenty-year follow-up is scheduled for 

1983*) 

There are obvious parallels between our study and the work 
of Project TALENT. Both are longitudinal studies of high school 
youth. Both are concerned with later outcomes, 
cupational outcomes. And both are concerned with the effects of 

school characteristics upon students. ™ 

Yet the differences between the two lines of research are 
as conspicuous as the similarities. The general design and 
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theoretical approach of Project TALENT are stated briefly in the 
following passage: 

The theoretical orientation to career development represented in 
this report is an extension of the classical trait and factor approach. 
Certain traits are measured on high-school students, these high- 
school students are then followed, and relationships are sought be- 
tween the traits exhibited by the students In high school and their 
subsequent vocational behavior. This criterion behavior includes 
their career plans and decisions, and job satisfaction and success, 
(Flanagan and Cooley, 1906, p, 3) 

In other words, one set of dimensions measured In high school is 
used to predict another set of dimensions at a later time. Our 
own study, in contrast, places heavy emphasis upon the "fit" and 
interaction between young men and their school and non-school 
environments; and our design calls for the use of change data 
obtained through repeated measurements at successive points in 
time. 

An additional difference is our degree of concern with men- 
tal health and perception of future plans and opportunities. Large- 
ly because of such differences in emphasis, our study makes 
extensive use of personal interviews (in addition to tests and 
questionnaires) at all stages of measurement. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity . The recently completed 
work by Coleman, (Coleman, et ai., 1960) carried out under Con- 
gressional edict, 3 is in many ways a landmark in educational re- 
search. Over 600,000 children in about four thousand United 
States public schools (grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12) were surveyed 
to obtain data bearing on four major questions: 

(a) To what extent are racial and ethnic groups segregated? 

(b) To what extent do segregated schools (when they exist) 
offer equal educational opportunities? 

(c) How do racial and ethnic groups differ in performance 
on achievement tests? 



incidentally, the use of personal interviews can be a peat advan- 
tage in obtaining a high responso rate, thus ensuring an accurately rep- 
resentative sample. This was indeed the case in the first measurement 
of the present study; a response rate of peater than 97 percent of all 
boys sampled is reported in the Epilogue. 

Section 402 of tho Civil Rights Act of 1904; The Commissioner 
shall conduct a survey and make a report to the President and the Com- 
pose, within two years of tho enactment of this title, concerning tho 
lack of availability of equal educational opportunities for individuals h / 
reason of race, oolor, religion, or notional origin in publio educational 
institutions at all levels in the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia. 
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(d) How do differences in school characteristics relate to 

differences in student achievement? 

The first three objectives are in large measure a census 
of public school characteristics, and they show little overlap with 
our own aims. The fourth objective, to relate school charac- 
teristics to student achievement, does involve some overlap; how- 
ever, the overlap is in objective rather than in method. The fact 
that our study is designed to assess changes as a result of edu- 
cational environments makes it complementary to the Coleman 
research in ways that he and his colleagues recognize: 



Had a number of years been available for this survey, a quite dif- 
ferent way of assessing effects of school characteristics would have 
been possible? that is, examination of the educational growth over a 
period of time of children in schools with different characteristics. 
This is an alternative and in some ways preferable method of as- 
sessing the effects of school characteristics .... 

... If the sources of variations in achievement were less com- 
plex, the results would not differ; but here, as for most matters of 
human behavior, relationships are complex. Thus, the present analy 
sis should be complemented by others that explore changes in 
achievement over a large span of time, (Coleman, et al«, p. 292) 



Summery 

Adolescence is a time when changes occur and decisions 
are made that have life-long effects. Our study of high-school 
age boys examines the way these changes and decisions are in- 
fluenced by social environment— especially school and work. We 
expect the results of our effort to have both theoretical and prac- 
tical value, and we see these two emphases as complementary. 

The study uses a longitudinal research design, beginning 
with a nationwide survey of boys entering high school. (The re- 
search dqsign is discussed in detail in Chapter 3.) Our approach 
bears some similarity both to Project TALENT and to Coleman s 
Equality of Educational Opportunity study in focusing on the ef- 
fects of school environments. Some major differences are that 
our study concentrates on the measurement of change, emphasizes 
dimensions of mental health and values, deals with work environ- 
ments as alternatives to school, and relies heavily on data col- 
lected from structured personal interviews. 



Chapter 2 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
AND PURPOSES 

The Introductory chapter dealt briefly with our major inter- 
est in the study of adolescents in their social environment. In 
this chapter that purpose is elaborated and specified in terms of 
the conceptual framework guiding the study. A discussion of ad- 
ditional research purposes concludes this chapter. 

Major Purpose: The Study of Persons in Environments 

The Person— Changes in Him, His Plans, and His Behaviors , 
Much of our interest is focused on dimensions of the person or 
"personality." Such dimensions include: 

(a) affective states, such as general happiness, anxiety, de- 
pression, guilt, and satisfaction with life; 

(b) aspects of the self-concept, including perception of abil- 
ities, interests, and self-evaluation; and 

(c) values and attitudes, such as social responsibility, atti- 
tudes toward jobs, and the perception that one can control his 
own destiny. 

Our interests also include important plans and behaviors, 
particularly those relating to educational and occupational aspira- 
tions and achievements. 

Any individual, at a particular time, can be located on each 
such dimension. These locations define his attributes, and we 
assume that such attributes are subject to substantial, sometimes 
dramatic, changes during adolescence. Although some changes 
are transitory, many have implications for a lifetime. The posi- 
tive or negative value a boy places on continuing high school or 
seeking higher education, and the decisions that reflect that value, 
will make a great difference far beyond the years of adolescence. 
Similarly important and long-lasting may be decisions to join one 
or another peer group, or to risk or refrain from delinquent 
acts. 

Because of the pervasiveness and importance of the changes 
that occur during adolescence, we propose to measure and chart 
a number of them during the high school years. 

*r / 9 
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Changes as a Function of School and Wovk Environments, 
The changes that interest us do not occur in a vacuum. They re- 
flect the impact of many complex and interacting factors in the 
social environment. Characteristics of the home, of peer groups* 
and of the larger community are all involved, and many will be 
studied. Of special importance to us, however, are the effects 
of two environments available to adolescent boys: high school 
and work. 

Cur society has a single prescription for the environment 
of the boy 15 to 18 years old: he should be in high school. Of- 
ficial statements from ail the media remind us of this and empha- 
size the significance of a high school education and diploma for 
future earnings, job security, and (less frequently) fulfillment in 
other terms. Most boys do "choose" the high-school environment 
and are physically (if not always psychologically) involved! in if 
on a "full-time" basis. 

A second possible environment for the adolescent is em- 
ployment: after the age of 16 in most states, he can work at al- 
most any job available to him. Many boys are involved in a job 
on a part-time basis while in high school: but for others the 
work environment is a full-time alternative. 1 

If we consider primary involvement in school or work as 
two alternatives available to the adolescent boy, a third alterna- 
tive is to be involved in neither. Each year large numbers of 
young men leave high school to assume the status of continuing 
unemployment: they are literally socialized into the world of un- 
employment rather than the world of work. 



^Another possible environment, more ,, fuU-timo , ' than either school 
or the usual job, is military service. This alternative is open to boys 
who have reached the ago of 17? and, while boys are encouraged to com- 
plete high school before entering tho service, it is also a possibility for 
the boy who has left school without graduating. 

Military sorvico presents something of a conceptual problem In our 
study. It is similar in some respects to tho usual role of employee— it 
is properly dosoribed as an occupation, and it involves payment for work 
performed. But it also bears some similarity to the student role— it in- 
volves training and a hierarchy of command not unlike that in some 
schools. Finally, military service has unique characteristics not usually 
found in either school or work— it is a total commitment that* Involves tho 
individual twenty-four hours of tho day, it is compulsory once begun, and 
It often includes the risk of life and tho requirement to toko life. 

In view of these distinctions, we expect that our study will make 
special provisions for tho study of military sorvico ns a unique work on- 
yironmont. In this volume, it will generally b<* a useful simplification to 
include military as one very speoial category of work environment. 
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It is an oversimplification, but a useful one for purposes 
of discussion, to categorize boys as being: 

in school —if primarily involved in a school environment, 
at work —if primarily involved in a work environment. 
unemployed —if not significantly involved in either a school 
or a work environment. 

For theoretical understanding, a comparison of boys in these 
three categories is merely a beginning point for more searching 
analysis, Fo* the guidance of social policy, however, the com- 
parison can be of great value. 

Variations within Categories of Environments, We have just 
stressed the importance of comparing and contrasting boys in 
school, at work, and unemployed. However, it is likely that these 
three conditions will not be completely different from each other 
in their effects on adolescent boys. We expect instead to find 
overlapping distributions on our criterion variables among stu- 
dents, employed boys, and also unemployed boys. A major basis 
for this prediction is our belief that the usual assumptions of dif- 
ference between school and work environment are gross over- 
simplifications. It is often assumed that in school students learn 
by precept and example; on jobs, they utilize what they have 
learned. Yet there will almost certainly be schools which offer 
the student little opportunity to develop or use valued skills and 
no contact with adult male models with whom he can identify 
while some conditions of employment may be relatively rich in 
these respects. Differences within major categories of environ- 
ments probably have done much to obscure enlightening compari- 
son botween them. Thus in addition to contrasting school with 
work environments, we will make comparisons among school en- 
vironments and (to a somewhat lesser degree) we will make com- 
parisons among work environments. 

Description of Environments Along Commensurate Dimen - 
sions . To conclude that one environment is somehow "better" 
than another in terms of the changes that occur when adolescents 
are in that environment requires more than a comparison of the 
effects of different environments between categories (for example, 
school versus work) or within categories (such as one school 
versus another). While results of such comparisons might be 
interesting and of practical importance, it is of greater practical 
and theoretical value to discover what it is about a particular en- 
vironment that makes it effective in a particular way. We want 
to go beyond the identification of environmental effects, and seek 
an explanation of such effects. 
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Such explanation requires us not only to measure character- 
istics of adolescents and to explain the changes that occur in these 
characteristics, but also to measure characteristics of environ- 
ments. Moreover, to be fully effective, this measurement must 
involve dimensions that are commensurate across different cate- 
gories of environments! that is, the environments must be de- 
scribed in the same conceptual terms and the concepts should 
have the same operational definitions. A strategy of conceptuali- 
zation and measurement based on different languages for various 
environments would permit comparisons between schools or be- 
tween jobs, but it would not permit quantitative comparison be- 
tween schools and jobs. It would not enable us to learn, for 
example, whether certain dimensions (such as the opportunity to 
use and develop abilities) are of critical importance for adoles- 
cent growth in all environments. 

We think it quite possible that some boys who leave school 
prior to graduation will enter work environments that have a 
more generally favorable effect upon them than did the school 
they left. By measuring school and work environments in terms 
of the same dimensions, it is possible to learn what important 
ingredients were lacking in such schools and available in such 
jobs. 

t Description of Persons and Environments in Commensurate 
Terms. The argument for measuring environ *'nts along com- 
mensurate dimensions can readily be extended ^ *e step* ideally, 
the dimensions we use to measure and characterize environments 
should be conceptually identical or logically related to the dimen- 
sions we apply to people. A few illustrations will help make the 
point. If we wish to know whether a particular adolescent will 
fit well into a particular environment, we must know whether his 
abilities match the ability demands of the environment. Accord- 
ingly, we will measure general ability and aptitude dimensions 
(such as arithmetic and reading skill) in adolescents, and also 
measure requirements for use of these skills in different school 
and work environments. Similarly, we will measure needs and 
motives of adolescents, and then attempt to describe environments 
in terms of their relevant "supplies" (gratification or frustration 
of such motives). Just as individuals differ in needs for achieve- 
ment, affiliation, self-actualization, status, and money, so do en- 
vironments differ in the degree to which they provide the means 
to fulfill such needs. The concept of fit between person and en- 
vironment, important in this research, can best be realized when 
persons and environments are described by means of logically re- 
lated concepts and commensurate dimensions. 
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In summary, our major interests focus on important areas 
of growth and change, including dimensions of mental health, the 
self-concept, values and attitudes, plans and aspirations, and be- 
haviors. We are interested particularly in relating individual 
growth and change to differences within and between school and 
work environments, In order to study such relationships most 
effectively, we intend to measure whenever possible characteris- 
tics of persons and environments in terms of identical or defina- 
bly related concepts. 

Conc§ptual Framework 

The major interests discussed above are reflected in the 
conceptual framework that has guided our research. Figure 2-1 
shows an outline of this conceptual framework. 



figure 2-1 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 




For each set of relationships represented in Figure 2-1, we 
designate as criterion variables a single effect or a number of 
interrelated e lects upon subjects. The possible determinants of 
these criteria are treated in three broad classes: (a) person char- 
acteristics, (b) characteristics of one or more environments, and 
(c) interactions between person and environment. Each arrow in 
the figure indicates a set of testable hypotheses about a causal 
sequence. We expect some person characteristics to show at 
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least part of their effects directly (Arrow 1); and we expect some 
characteristics of environments also will influence the criteria 
directly (Arrow 2), Most important, however, is the sequence of 
arrows through person-environment interaction; this sequence 
represents our commitment to studying the interaction between 
these two categories of determinants (Arrows 3, 4, and 5), 

Thus far we have described a framework without substance. 
Now let us consider the major categories of variables to be treat- 
ed in the framework. Figure 2-2 specifies these categories, and 
their position. While this figure is more specific than Figure 2-1, 
it still presents only general categories of variables to be stud- 
ied, A detailed listing of variables is provided in Chapter 4. (A 
category of variables in Figure 2-2 may represent five, ten, fif- 
teen, or more of the specific variables listed in Table 4-1. The 
reader who is interested in a particular substantive category may 
wish to look ahead to Table 4-1 and the description of measures 
presented in Chapter 4.) 

Figure 2-2 points up one of the major conceptual problems 
of the study; many of the characteristics of persons that serve 
as predictors are also appropriately treated as criteria. More- 
over, we may find two variables reversing roles in the conceptual 
framework. As an example, we may attempt to predict grades 
from self-esteem, and also attempt to predict self-esteem from 
grades. Eventually, the longitudinal design will permit us to de- 
termine whether either or both of such possible causal sequences 
is plausible, and if both, which is the stronger. To use the same 
example, grades may bo found to predict to later measures of 
self-esteem better than self-esteem predicts to later grades. 2 

Although there are advantages of simplicity and clarity in 
setting up a conceptual schemo that treats certain qualities of 
persons as predictors, and others as criteria, and that never al- 
lows the two categories to be reversed, this approach was reject- 
ed because it did not seem consistent with the realities treated 
in this study. The causal chain evolves into a complex network, 
with the effect in one episode becoming an important causal fac- 
tor in another episode. Thus it appears essential to have the 
sort of overlap between person characteristics and criteria shown 
in Figure 2-2. 

Figure 2-2 indicates that a number of different environments 
are of interest to us in the study. We have already stressed the 
importance of «ow these environments interact with characteristics 



2 This particular technique, termed "cross-lagged panel correlation," 
is discussed in Chapter 5. 




FIGURE 2-2 
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of persons, and later we will illustrate some such interactions. 
But interactions between environments is also an important theo- 
retical concern. Thus an elaboration of Arrow 2 in Figures 2-1 
and 2-2 would focus on interaction between different environmen- 
tal characteristics. This interaction may involve different aspects 
of the same general environment? for example, within the school 
environment the demand for high athletic achievement may inter- 
act or even conflict with the demand for high scholastic accom- 
plishment. There may also be interaction between two distinct 
environments? for example, a home environment that disdains any- 
thing academic would conflict with a school environment commit- 
ted to scholarship. The implications of such combinations of 
environmental forces are not evident from the ingredients taken 
separately. An examination of conflict or congruence within a 
role, or between roles, requires a consideration of the interac- 
tions between environmental forces, (For a recent discussion of 
such types of role conflict, see Kahn, et al., 1964.) 

This interest in the interaction among characteristics of en- 
vironments suggests a similar approach to characteristics of 
persons. An elaboration of Arrow 1 in Figures 2-1 and 2-2 would 
focus on the interaction between different characteristics of per- 
sons. For example, consider the use of aptitude and motive 
measures to predict a behavior such as getting good grades? while 
each predictor may be useful alone, the interaction should add 
significantly to our prediction. We would, in this example, ex- 
pect strong motivation for grades to be increasingly effective to 
the extent that ability is present? or, conversely, that ability dif- 
ferences will be reflected in grades only when some positive 
motivation is present. Another illustration comes from motiva- 
tional theory? there is good reason to believe that while a person 
may be very attracted by some incentive, he will not make any 
effort toward its attainment unless he thinks that his efforts have 
some chance of success. The interaction of these factors, the 
value of the incentive and the expectation of success, should pro- 
vide better prediction of behavior than either factor by Itself. 

Appropriateness of the Framework . Considering the re- 

quirements of our study, how adequate is the framework? 

(a) The framework reflects our primary concern with the 
effects of environments on persons, a concern focused here on 
the effects of school, work, and other environments upon adoles- 
cent boys. In particular, the framework emphasizes our interest 
in those environmental effects that result from an interaction with 
such individual characteristics as personality, intelligence, and 
aspirations. 
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(b) The framework is comprehensive, flexible, and open- 
ended, The breadth of our interest has already been suggested; 
the depth of this interest will be plumbed in the following chap- 
ters, Thousands of specific relationships will be investigated; 
many will be used to test specific hypotheses, others will be used 
in a more exploratory fashion. In a sense, much of our work 
might be described as theoretically-guided empiricism; with the 
broad conceptual approach discussed above providing the frame- 
work within which specific relationships may be discovered. 

(c) The framework is simple. Parsimony is often desira- 
ble; here it is essential. The richness and scope of the data 
seem to invite elaborate and complicated theoretical formulations. 
But although such efforts will have their place in this research, 
our first concern is for an approach that is broad and integrative 
enough to encompass virtually all of our major purposes. 

Ultimately, an evaluation of the framework must be in terras 
of its value in guiding analysis and communicating results. This 
process, which will extend over several years, is previewed in 
Chapter 6, where major analysis plans are discussed in detail. 

Additional Purposes of fh§ Study 

In a project of this scope there are many interrelated pur- 
poses. The foregoing statement of major purposes is not exhaus- 
tive, and some new purposes will evolve in the course of our 
research. We foresee possible contributions to organizational 
theory through the study of schools as formal organizations, to 
research methods and concepts for studying the interaction be- 
tween person and environment, and to analysis of the total field 
of forces that results in boys leaving high schools. 

A Study of Schools as Organizations . We have noted earlier 
our intention to measure schools as environments for the educa- 
tion and socialization of adolescent boys. But it is also of both 
practical and theoretical importance to understand the formal 
structure of the school environment which impinges upon the stu- 
dents, What administrative arrangements, policies, and practices 
produce a truly developmental or a stunting environment for the 
student? What organizational and sociological facts create the 
interpersonal situation of teaching and learning which the student 
encounters directly? 

Our study of both school and work environments depends 
heavily on the perception of the major actors in those environ- 
ments, that is, the boys in our sample. But because our sample 
is clustered in a limited number of schools, we can study those 
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environments in greater depth and with greater expectations of 
validity than would otherwise he possible. Data collected from 
principals, counselors, and teachers will be especially valuable 
in this connection. 

Another possibility offered by studying schools as organiza- 
tions is that of treating teacher responses as criterion data, 
somewhat analogous to the criterion data provided in industrial 
studies by employees. This supplemental research aim may im- 
prove our general understanding of the formal organization of 
schools. Moreover, it should contribute to empirical knowledge 
and theories of organization, most of which depend on data from 
industry, but seek to generalize to other organizational forms. 

A Study of Why Boys Leave School, Another of our pur- 
poses is to study what happens to boys who leave school without 
graduating and become employed or unemployed. It is difficult 
to distinguish the effects of dropping out from the causes. This 
problem of confounding is reduced, however, by a research design 
that begins when all the boys are in school, and then follows them 
into the environments of work and non-work. A significant by- 
product of such a design is the opportunity to gain additional 
knowledge about the dynamics of dropping out of school, or being 
•'pushed out." It is already well known that certain boys are rel- 
atively likely to leave school without graduating: those low in 
intelligence, reading ability, past school performance, or socio- 
economic level, and those belonging to some minority groups. But 
beyond those general relationships may lie more subtle interac- 
tions. For example, it may be that some schools are effective 
in reversing tho tendency for disadvantaged youth to drop out; 
other schools may accelerate the process. An important addi- 
tional aim of this study is to locate such situations and identify 
the organizational characteristics of schools that affect the drop- 
out phenomena. 

Summary 

Our major interests focus on important areas of growth and 
change, including dimensions of mental health, the self-concept, 
values and attitudes, plans and aspirations, and behaviors. We 
are interested particularly in relating individual growth and change 
to differences within and between school and work environments. 
In order to study such relationships most effectively, we intend 
to measure characteristics of persons and environments in terms 
of identical or definably related concepts. 
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The basic design is a panel survey, combining the depth of 
a longitudinal design with the breadth of a nationwide sample. 
The study begins with a cross-section of boys starting tenth 
grade in public high schools throughout the United States, and fol- 
lows them for three years. During this period the majority will 
complete high school and enter the labor force or go on to high- 
er education; others will leave school without graduating and take 
jobs; still, others will leave school, become unemployed, and re- 
main unemployed. The study is designed to measure important 
changes which occur in boys during this period, and relate these 
changes to the environments in which they occur. 

Population and Samples 

Because this is largely a study of the relationships between 
persons and environments, we are concerned with two levels of 
sampling: sampling of individuals and sampling of environments. 
At the outset of the study this involves sampling tenth-grade boys 
as individuals, and public high schools throughout the United States 
as environments; later in the study the range of environments will 
become much wider. 

The following discussion is concentrated on the sample de- 
sign and rationale; the procedures for carrying out the sampling, 
and the results of these procedures (for example, response rates) 
are reported in the Epilogue to this volume. 

Probability Sample . The largest and most Important sam- 
ple in the study is a probability sample of about 2,200 tenth- 
grade boys in United States public schools. This sample is the 
result of a multistage design, that is, a design involving several 
successive stages of sampling. (For an extended discussion of 
this technique, see Kish, 1965a.) 

(a) First Stage -A sample of geographic areas was required. 
The Survey Research Center has developed a sampling framework 
which divides the United States (exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii) 
into 88 strata, with each stratum representing approximately two 
million people. Slxty-two of these strata correspond to separate 

J22/21 
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counties; the rest arc grouped in 12 major metropolitan areas. 
The location of these sample units is shown in Figure 3-1. 

(b) Second Stage -A single school was sampled in each of 
the 88 strata. 1 

(c) Third Stage -A. random sample of about 30 boys was ob- 
tained within each selected school. 

In the second stage of sampling, high schools were selected 
with probability of selection proportionate to an estimated number 
of male tenth-graders. This has the effect of permitting approxi- 
mately equal number of boys to be selected in each sampled 
school, while at the same time giving all boys an equal initial 
probability of appearing in the nationwide sample/ 

There are administrative advantages to selecting schools 
with probability proportionate to size, but the major advantages 
are substantive. Kish has made the point very clearly, and his 
illustration applies to the present research; 

One of the frightening statements made about American education, 
around 1057, was that half of the high schools offered no physics, 
a quarter no chemistry, and a quarter no geometry. It was later 



lFor practical considerations, this sampling did not include schools 
which came into existence later than the Summer of 1964. Also exclud- 
ed from the samplo were very small schools estimated to have less than 
fifteen boys In tenth grade. The distortion caused by this later omission 
Is very small; it has the effect of excluding less than 2.5 percent of all 
tenth-grade boys from the sample. 

2An illustration may show how this principle oporatos. Consider 
600 tenth-grade boys, 450 of them located in School A and 150 in School 
B. If we set out to select a sample of 30 boys from the 600. then each 
boy should have an initial probability of selection equal to 30/600 or one 
In twenty. If wo cluster the sample in a single school, and select the 
school with probability proportionate to the number of tenth-grade boys, 
then School A will have a probability of selection equal to 450/600 or 
three quarters, while the probability for School B will be 150/600 or one 
quarter. But within School A the likelihood of any boy being selected 
into a sample of 30 is 30/450 or ono in fifteen, whereas within School B 
the comparable figures is 30/150 or one in five. Thus while the likeli- 
hood of selecting School A is three times greater than the likelihood of 
selecting School B, the likelihood of any given boy being chosen into a 
sample of 30 is throe times greater within School B than within School A. 
The two probabilities, then, balance. More precisely, we can calculat 
each boy's probability of appearing in the sample by multiplying the prob- 
ability of his school's selection and his probability of being selected as a 
member of the sample within his school: for boys in School A the calcu- 
lation is 3/4 times 1/15, equalling 3/60 or ono in twenty; for boys in 
School B the calculation Is 1/4 times 1/6, also yielding a probability of 
one in twenty. 
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FIGURE 3-1 

SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER’S RANDOM SAMPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 




Notes Each point indicates one sample unit. 



noted that, although those backward schools wero numerous Indeed, 
they accounted for only 2 percent of all high school students. There 
were many more smalL schools than large ones, but the small pro- 
portion of large schools accounted for a largo proportion of stu- 
dents. Moreover, the curricula and facilities of largo and small 
schools can and do differ drastically. Hence, presenting average 
school characteristics gives a misleading picture of conditions fac- 
ing the average student. 

... In my experience, once a resoarcher . . . has been shown the 
difference, he will prefer to say, for instance, "High schools with- 
out physics courses account for 2 percent of students," rather than 
"Half of the high schools offer no physics." (Kish, 1965b, 604-566) 

In this study, the sample design selects schools according 
to the number of students they serve, and thus provides an es- 
sentially bias -free representation of tenth-grade boys. In addi- 
tion, the probability sample provides a very useful cross-section 
of public high schools per se. Although the number of schools 
is too small to generate extremely precise descriptive data of an 
institutional kind for the country as a whole, many of the findings 
about schools will be of considerable value in their own right. 
Moreover, this probability sample clusters boys according to 
common environments; the 30 or so boys within a particular 
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school in the sample are subject to many common experiences. 
This feature permits the study of organizational environments in 
ways not otherwise feasible— a point which will be discussed in 
detail later in this chapter. 

An extended discussion of the rationale for defining the 
sample universe as tenth-grade boys is available elsewhere (Bach- 
man, Kahn, Mednick, Davidson, and Johnston, 1967); for now it is 
sufficient to summarize the following characteristics of the sam- 
ple design: 

(a) it provides a representative cross-section of virtually 
all tenth-grade boys in United States public high schools, 
and also a cross-section of the high schools themselves; 

(b) because it is a sample based on grade in school, and is 
clustered by school, it permits study of schools as or- 
ganizational environments; 

(c) it concentrates on the adolescent years during which 
most dropping out occurs, many important vocational 
decisions are made by design or default, and adult val- 
ues and attitudes come into sharp focus. 

Discretionary Sample of Outstanding Schools. While a na- 
tional cross-section of schools is in many ways ideally suited to 
our purposes, it is limiting in at least one respect: a represen- 
tative cross-section may not include very many truly "outstand- 
ing” schools. In a study designed to show what school environ- 
ments can do, as well as what they typically do, such a defect 
could be quite serious. To insure a sufficient number of those 
rare schools that can be termed outstanding, the research design 
includes a supplementary sample. This discretionary sample was 
developed to add 10 schools to the study, schools that were judged 
by experts in the field of education to be exceptionally effective 
along one or more of the following dimensions: academic excel- 
lence, organizational innovation, student-faculty relations, com- 
munity relations, innovation in vocational preparation, and promo- 
tion of student mental health. 

With the exception of their unique basis for selection into 
the study, the schools in the discretionary sample were given 
treatment identical to those in the probability sample. In each 
discretionary school, about 30 boys were selected at random from 
a complete roster of tenth-graders. Those selected to be invited 
to participate were not told that their school had been selected 
for any special reason. 
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Data Collections from Subjects 

The subjects will be involved in three major data collec- 
tions, spaced at intervals of approximately 18 months. The first 
collection of data occurred in the Fall of 1966, when all students 
were beginning tenth grade. At the time of the second data col- 
lection, 18 months later, most students in the sample will be 
nearing the end of eleventh grade) the remainder will have left 
the school environment and will be either employed or unemployed. 
At the time of the third data collection, another 18 months la"**, 
virtually all will have left high school) some will have entc A 
college, most will have entered a work environment (civilian or 
military), and some will be unemployed. These three major 
stages of data collection, ar.d the nature of the sample at each 
stage, are represented in Figure 3-2. This picture of our re- 
search design is introductory) it is oversimplified in several re- 
spects to be noted later in the chapter. 

Time X: October -November 1966. This initial data collec- 
tion involved a personal interview and a battery of group-admin- 
istered tests and questionnaires. The content of these instruments 
is discussed in Chapter 4. Interviews lasted an average of just 
over two hours. The interviewing was carried out in the schools 
during school hours, by the Survey Research Center s staff of 
trained interviewers. One or two interviewers were assigned to 
each school. 

After all interviewing had been completed in a school, the 
participants as a group spent a morning or afternoon during school 
hours to complete a battery of tests and questionnaires. These 
group sessions were conducted by the interviewers, following 

standardized instructions. . . . 

Advantages accrued from carrying out this first stage of 
measurements in the schools and during school hours. Boys were 
easily located and physical facilities wore good. The school en- 
vironment also permitted the interviewer to make initial contact 
and establish rapport under circumstances generally favorable to 
cooperation. (That participation was a legitimate excuse for ab- 
sence from class seemed to bo a positive incentive for many 
boys.) The second and third stages of data collection cannot be 
carried out in the schools for boys who have already left, and 
will therefore be conducted wholly outside the schools. These 
arrangements may not be as successful for obtaining cooperation) 
however, a highly successful initial measurement will at least 
permit some assessment of biases introduced by later refusals 
to continue in the study. 
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Time 2: April-May 1968. At this point in time many of 

those in our sample who will leave school witho ^ f Jj^r 
already have done so. Those remaining in school will m mj 
the end of eleventh grade. The data at this stage wil 8 ® ° ® ^ 
ed through a personal interview and a short battery of question 
naires. Many of the measures taken at Time 1 will be repeats 
in order to obtain measures of change. This combination of in- 
terview and questionnaires will be administered ^ . J 

Su 7voy Research Center interviewers, and is expect^ to require 
about two and one-half hours. Since it is important to have the 
interviewing conditions as similar as possible lor dropouts and 
"stay-ins", it would be undesirable to conduct ^tcrviews in sc cm 
buildings It is likely that the interviewing will be done in the 
subjects' homes; for those In school and/or holding Jobs It will 

be done "after hours". 

Time 3: November -December 1969. By this time, virtua - 
lv all subjects will have left high school, either as graduates or 
L dronouts Many will be in their first full-time job, some w 1 
have entered post-high school education or training, somo wiU 
combine work with lurther training, and some will 
neither work nor training. The procedures of d ?f ^° ' nl “°a’ r au 
well as much o £ the measurement content, will be closely paral 

lei to those at Time 2. 

Interim Contacts with Subjects. In order to ensure some 
continued contact with the panels o£ 

intervals between measurements, project newsletters are rnn 
¥n nnrh bov at 6-month intervals. A fact sheet is included in 
each such mailing, requesting the responclenttoupdate hto addro ss 
and answer some brief questions about his 
and occupational status. This procedure is intended to. 

-maintain the subjects sense of involvement in an ongoing 
research project} 

-remind him that the project has a continued interest in 
him; 

-maintain an up-to-date listing of addresses to facilitate 
the next major contact} 

-obtain critical data on dropping out and employment on a 

0-month basis rather than an 18-month basis. 

To fulfill our obligation to inform the subjects on some of 

the major research resets, the wayth 

nvnn after the Time 3 data collection. In this way me 
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newsletter may be a mechanism lor extending data collection on 
a limited basis. Finally, maintenance of contact with the subjects 
helps iay the groundwork lor follow-up studies in the more dis- 
tant future. 

Reduction in Panel Sizes at Times 2 and 3. The probability 
sample outlined earlier in this chapter gives equal representation 
to all tenth grade boys in U.S. public schools. For some pur- 
poses it would be more efficient to use a sample that over- 
represents boys in minority groups or in lower socioeconomic 
levels— in short, those most likely to become dropouts. However, 
the selection of such a sample would have been exceedingly diffi- 
cult, At the same time, other purposes of the study seem best 
served by a sample that permits generalization to the entire pop- 
ulation of boys in public high schools. Our solution to this prob- 
lem has been to begin the longitudinal study with a bias-free 
cross-section. Later, we anticipate that the panel will be reduced 
to de-emphasize those subgroups which are less important to the 
major goals of the study (such as the subgroup of white students 
planning to enter college). While some subgroups may be re- 
duced by half or even three-quarters, none will be completely 
eliminated. Accordingly, it will always be possible through the 
use of compensatory weighting, to return to an unbiased estimate 
of the population from which the original representative sample 
was drawn. Although this Inevitably leads to some increase in 
sampling error, for our purposes it is tolerable. 

The systematic reduction in size of both the probability 
sample and the discretionary sample is scheduled to occur prior 
to the Time 2 data collection. 3 This reduction will not exceed 
40 percent of the original sample and will be limited to subgroups 
of boys who have remained in school up to or near Time 2. Thus, 
any boy who leaves school prior to Time 2 thereby ensures his 
continued active status in the study. The selection of subjects to 
be placed on an inactive status will be based on Information ob- 
tained from the Time 1 data collection, from the subsequent fact 
sheets, and perhaps also from school enrollment records just 

prior to Time 2. . t , , t 

Those boys placed on inactive status will not be lost to the 

study entirely. Although they will not be interviewed at Times 2 
and 3, they will continue to receive the project newsletter and 
will be included in the fact-sheet data collections. 



^There will, of course, bo sample reductions quite apart from the 
research design— some boys will move, some will choose not to continue 
participating, and others will bo impossible to locate. Implications of 
this kind of " panel mortality” are considered later in this chapter. 
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The sequence of data collection described above forms the 
backbone of our longitudinal design. It is summarized in the 
center column of Figure 3-3. 

Special Panel for Pilot Studies. A special panel was se- 
lected to provide pilot data prior to the major data collections. 
In March I960, 30 to 35 tenth-grade boys were selected at ran- 
dom from each of three Michigan high schools; and asked to par- 
ticipate in the study. The treatment of these one hundred or so 
boys was kept as close as possible to that anticipated for the 
Time 1 data collection from subjects in the main panels, 

The pilot study serves a number of Important functions in 
the overall research design. It provides an opportunity to test 
out instruments and procedures in terms of their acceptability to 
the subjects and their ease of administration} matters such as 
length of time involved, difficulties in question wording, and gaps 
in instructions to interviewers can be examined. In addition, 
there is much to be learned from the coding, processing, and 
analysis of the pilot data. In particular, these data provide the 
opportunity to improve the quality of instruments by removing or 
modifying ineffective parts. 

The schedule for the pilot panel data collections is present- 
ed in the left column of Figure 3-3. Also displayed arc the feed- 
back links from the pilot study to the main panel data collections. 

Measures of School Environments 

Much information about school environments will be collect- 
ed frem the panels of subjects during the three major data col- 
lections, particularly at Time 2. Certalu aspects of the school 
as an environment for students are best examined through the 
eyes of the students themselves. Moreover, because the sample 
of boys is clustered by school, we do not have to rely on the re- 
port of just one student to describe a school} instead, we can 
assess each school in terms of many responses, and we can 
evaluate the accuracy of such responses partly in terms of their 
consistency within schools. When 20 or 30 boys selected at ran- 
dom in a school all say their teachers are excited about teaching 
it is likely that the school is in fact distinguished by such en- 
thusiasm. 

Students are one good source of information about the quali- 
ties of the school that affect them, but only one. To answer 
questions about "how the school got that way," for example, we 
must use information ordinarily not available to students-infor- 
mation about such matters as teacher qualifications, student- 
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teacher ratios, expenditures per-pupil, and a whole range of ad- 
ministrative policies and practices. For such data we will turn 
to school administrators, counselors, and teachers. 

The procedures for data collection are outlined below and 
summarized in the right column of Figure 3-3; the content of the 

measurement is outlined in Chapter 3, „ r . 

Preliminary Data from Principals . In May 1967, the princi- 
pals of each participating school provided certain factual "demo- 
graphic” information about their schools. This information was 
obtained by a mailed questionnaire, designed to permit much of 
the information to be provided by administrative assistants rather 



than by the principals themselves. 

Major Data Collection from Principals , Teachers , and Coun- 
selors, In March and April 1968-the period also scheduled for 
Time 2 data collection from students— a major effort will be made 
to collect information about the structure and functioning of the 
schools as organizations. Whereas the preliminary data collected 
from principals in May 1967 stressed factual or "demographic 
data about the schools, emphasis in the 1963 data collection will 
bo on such issues as organizational policies, administrative style, 
and communication and influence patterns. 

Sources of information at this point will be: 



-a questionnaire obtained from each principal; 

-a self-administered confidential questionnaire to a random 
sample of 1 d to 20 teachers in each school; 

—a questionnaire to counselors or guidance directors to ob- 
tain information pertinent to the school counseling program. 

When appropriate, several sources (including students) will 
be asked to provide information on the same topic, thus providing 
checks on consistency of perceptions. For example: some princi- 
pals may feel that they are always available to teachers when 
needed, whereas their teachers perceive them as quite inaccessi- 
ble. To take another example: in some schools the teachers might 
think that students have abundant opportunity for counseling and 
guidance from teachers, while the students themselves feel there 

is not enough. , „ 

Changes in School Environment over Time. Nearly all meas- 
ures of school characteristics obtained from principals, teachers, 
and counselors are to be collected at a single point in time (March 
and April 1968). In this respect, the design treats school organi- 
zations as if they were constant during the entire period of study. 
In fact, of course, schools will be changing during this period, 
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and some will change more than others. However, we assume 
that during the three-year span, changes in the schools will be 
much less pronounced than changes in the boys. In view of this 
great difference in relative rates of change, and in view of the 
positive advantages of simplifying of some conceptual and analytic 
problems faced in the study, we have deliberately adopted the 
strategy of viewing the school environments a„ relatively con- 
stant. Furthermore, the environmental changes of primary inter- 
est here are not those which occur within given environments 
during the passage of timej rather, they are changes from one 
environment to another, as when a boy leaves the school environ- 
ment and enters a particular work environment. The decision to 
treat schools as stable environments is subject to review and may 
be modified, especially where there are changes in principals, 
major policies, or district boundaries. 

Measures of Work Environments 

The major alternative to the school environment is the work 
environment. Unfortunately there is no opportunity in this study 
to obtain a sample of boys clustered by work environment. Ac- 
cordingly, it will not be possible to provide the same degree of 
information about our subjects’ work situations as wo can provide 
for their schools. In fact, our data about the working environ- 
ment will be limited almost entirely to the reports provided by 
individual boys, primarily at Times 2 and 3, about their individ- 
ual work situations. The accuracy of such d: ta are not subject 
to the same consistency checks possible for data based upon a 
number of informants in the same objective situation, such as a 
number of students describing the same school. However, be- 
cause of our intention to describe the school and work environ- 
ments in parallel terms insofar as possible, many of the questions 
to be asked about the Job are identical or very similar in form 
to those asked about school. It may thus be possible to make 
some estimate of the accuracy of our work-related measures from 
that of their school-related counterparts. 

Additional Issues in the Research Design 

Throughout this chapter we have discussed major plans and 
decisions about the research design, and also the rationale under- 
lying these plans and decisions. In the process, we have touched 
on many of the problems facing any such design. A number of 
issues remain, however, including panel mortality, self-selection, 
and interviewing effects. 
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Some Oversimplifications Corrected. It is the nature of 
theory and research to simplify things— a point well illustrated in 
much of the preceding discussion. While in general we consider 
this tendency useful as well as necessary, several areas of pos- 
sible oversimplification can now be given further specification. 

In Figure 3-2, and in much of our previous discussion, a 
person is located in one and only one environmental category at 
any point in time. In fact, however, a number of boys find them- 
selves in both school and work environments for much of the time 
period we are studying. Thus it will be important in much of 
our research to make finer distinctions than the three categories 
of school, job, and unemployment. A more accurate way of de- 
scribing a subject is shown in Figure 3-4. 

In Figure 3-4 a person is defined as unemployed if he has 
no time commitment to either school or a job. There is no di- 
mension in the figure to refer to hours per week spent in "un- 
employment and related activities"; it is difficult to define such a 
dimension except in negative terms. It may help to make the 
point if we consider how we would define or describe a person's 
"Saturday environment" or his "after-hours environment"; except 
for those individuals whose Saturday or after-hours activities are 
unusually regular and patterned, the task proves more difficult 
than fruitful. Thus, while it may at times be a useful short-cut 
to communication (as in Figure 3-2), to speak of school, work, 
and unemployment as alternative environments, it seems clear 
that wo cannot speak seriously about an "unemployment environ- 
ment" in the same sense that we can speak of a school or job 
environment. Instead, we characterize an "unemployed" subject 
as one who lacks any involvement in a school or job environment. 

Another oversimplification in Figure 3-2 is that only three 
points in time are noted; in fact, however, the possible sequences 
of school, work, and unemployment are much more varied and 
more complicated. One illustration may make this point. Fig- 
ure 3-5 represents the hypothetical case history of a boy who 
enters our research sample in tenth grade, works half-time dur- 
ing the following summer, enters a work-study program in eleventh 
grade, takes another full-time job and does not return to school, 
leaves that job and becomes unemployed, and finally takes another 
job. If we limited our consideration to the point of major data 
collection only, we would describe the subject as being in School 
at Time 1, in a work-study program at Time 2, and in a job at 
Time 3; we would miss the fact of dropping out, and the progres- 
sion from one job to unemployment and eventually to another job 
at Time 3. The data collections at Times 2 and 3 will therefore 
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FIGURE 3-5 

A HYPOTHETICAL CASE HISTORY 




Each point on the chart repreaenta a balance of time commltmente 
and/or job environfflonta; the datoa ahown next to each P otn J J^ 1 ®?* 0 * 0 
period for which that balance applioa. The dotted arrowa trace the cour.e 
of the aubjoct'a htatory. Alao ahown ia the aubjoct a location at each 
of the three major data collectiona (Time l, 2, and 3J. 
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go beyond assessment of current environments and obtain an en- 
vironmental history for the intervals between measurements. 

Involvement in school and work environments have been U- 
lustrated so far only in terms of time spent in each. Other 
pectsof involvement also will be considered. We may some- 
times find that students in work-study jngnnm 
of full-time students in their involvement in school, while a 
maintaining a very strong commitment to their jobs. And we may 
And that many full-time school attenders are "psycho logical drop- 
outs". We will attempt to locate boys in terms of these dimen 
sions as well as in terms of time commitment. 

Panel Mortality, Sample losses in our study may be com- 
pared with previous studies having some of the same character- 
istics and similar problems. In a three-year study o^heformatton 
and change of economic attitudes carried out by the Survey Re 
search Center, 61 percent of the original sample participated 
through the complete series of five interviews. Twenty-seven 
percent of the original sample movedj it was possible to follow 
only half of the movers, but analysis of the initial data indicated 
virtually no differences between those that could and could not be 
followed. Sixteen percent of the original sample refused at 
Mint to continue the sequence of interviews. Nine percent could 
m be located for ^Interviewing. Sobol (1959) summarizes the 
effects of the panel losses as follows: 

tho demographic structure of the panel after five rounds of tater- 
v lowing remain^ ve^simllar to that of the original panel. There 

£w" ver. for a d, f= t.oncto — o^ron - 
nm low income people, and people not interested in tne sunj 
ter ’of the study to drop out after repeated interviews, (p. 5 ) 

The same general problems exist in our study, so we can 
estimate sample losses likely to occur due to each of the causes 
noted above. Kish (1965a) reports and several studies confirm 
SMS, Katona and Mueller, 1967), that up to 20 percent of 
households in the United States move each year. It seems 
able to expect up to 30 percent of our subjects to change real 
donee during the 18-month intervals between interviews. Who 
feasible we will continue to collect interview data from boys w 
move, although in such cases the school environment data will no 
longer refer to a school in our original sample. A speclai mail 
auestionnaire probably will be sent to those who move to areas 
where it wouMnot be possible to send an interviewer. This would 
be particularly "useful in the ease of those In overseas military 
installations and those in institutions. 
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It is much more difficult to estimate panel losses due to an 
inability to locate subjects or due to refusals to participate. There 
is good reason to expect losses in our study to be lower than in 
the cited studies of economic attitudes. First, the continuing link 
with the school in the case of most subjects provides an addi- 
tional means for locating boys who cannot be reached at home. 
Second, the content of the interview and questionnaires deals large- 
ly with attitudes toward school, occupational aspirations, and sim- 
ilar issues; these matters seem to be of great importance and 
interest to the panel members, and this may help to ensure their 
continued involvement in the study. (As is noted in the Epilogue, 
the initial refusal rate for the study was exceedingly low, an early 
indicator of a high level of interest and involvement.) 

Throughout the sequence of interviews, much effort will be 
devoted to keeping in touch with all subjects (including those who 
are changed from active to inactive status in the panel reduction). 
The periodic newsletters and fact sheets serve this purpose. In 
spite of such efforts, however, there will be some loss of sub- 
jects. Fortunately, the data collected at Time 1 will permit many 
of the kinds of comparison used by Sobol (1959); this will help us 
locate and correct any serious biases and distortions due to panel 
mortality. 4 

Repeated Interviewing Effects . It has long been recognized 

in the physical sciences, and more recently acknowledged in the 
social sciences, that it is impossible to measure something with- 
out at the same time producing some change in it. No doubt, 
participation in the three-year course of this study will have some 
effect on subjects. It Is Important to consider the probable ex- 
tent of such effects (Lazarsfeld, 1941) and their impact upon the 
findings of the study. 

In the economic attitude study reported by Sobol, the panel 
was a representative sample of households in the United States; 
because of this it was possible to compare the panel reinterview 
data with cross-sectional household surveys being carried out at 
approximately the same time. If no serious changes in responses 
occurred because of repeated interviewing, the panel data would 
be very similar to the cross-sectional data. The conclusions 
based on such a comparison were "... there was little indication 

4The experience of Project TALENT is also relevant to our study. 
Flanagan and Cooley (1965, 1966/ report follow-up responses to mail-out 
questionnaires ranging from 37 percent to 69 percent; of more direct im- 
portance to the present study, they report interview responses (using Re- 
tail Credit Company investigators) were always above 90 percent on fol- 
low-up studies. 
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that the attitudes of a panel after four rounds of interviewing dif- 
fered from those of a random sample". (Sobol, 1959, p. 52) 

Although it is our expectation that serious distortions will 
not occur due to repeated interview effects, this assumption is 
not taken for granted. On the contrary, it is important to make 
provisions in the research design for detecting such distortions, 
It is not possible to find appropriate "control group" respondents 
in other surveys; accordingly, the following procedures were de- 
veloped to ensure that appropriate comparison respondents are 
available when needed. In 25 of the schools in the probability 
sample, a supplementary sample of 15 to 20 boys per school was 
drawn at random, following the same procedures used in select- 
ing the original sample in each school. The names and addresses 
of these boys were recorded and filed, but no contact of any kind 
was made to indicate this selection to the boys. We will select 
at random at Time 3 about one hundred of these boys (four per 
school) as a control group to be matched with the other boys com- 
ing from the same schools; the boys in the control group will be 
invited to participate, and the Time 3 interview and questionnaire 
measures will be administered to them.** 

In the case of each school providing control group subjects, 
we assume that there were at the start no systematic differences 
between the control subjects and those selected to participate 
fully. Therefore, any significant differences between the control 
group and the main panel of subjects can properly be attributed 
to some aspect of the experience of participating in the study. If 
such differences appear, the conclusions of the study must take 
account of them. To the extent that few or no differences appear, 
the validity and general applicability of the study findings will be 
confirmed, so far as the source of bias is concerned. 

Self-selection of the Dropout Sample, Short of an experi- 
ment to decide randomly that some boys should be removed from 
school and others should not, there is no way of getting a "pure" 
measure of the effects of dropping out— there will always be some 
contamination with the causes of dropping out. When one attempts 
to assess the effects of dropping out, it is impossible to contrast 



6xhe use of approximately 20 schools rather than tho complete set 
was dictated primarily by administrative convenience; for control group 
purposes, this will not cause any appreciable loss in accuracy. Wiulo tno 
plan calls for about one hundred boys in the control group, tho file of po- 
tential control subjects is largo enough so that several hundred could be 
used, if it appeared necessary. However, if a bias is not detected with a 
control group or ono hundred boys, wo will conclude that it is not largo 
enough to represent a serious problem. 
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’'dropouts" with otherwise comparable "stay-ins" because the very 
fact of dropping out (or getting pushed out) is evidence of some 
prior difference. To put it another way, it is a contradiction to 
say, "Suppose two boys are identical, then one drops out of school 
and the other does not , , . 

The best available solution for this serious problem in re- 
search design is that provided by longitudinal design. As sug- 
gested at the beginning of this chapter, our basic strategy is to 
measure as many prior conditions as possible, and then to con- 
trast changes that occur following drop-out with changes &at ac- 
company continuing in school. The longitudinal design does not 
completely eliminate the bias of self-selection, and it is impor- 
tant that this be recognized. But in our view it is the best avail- 
able strategy for dealing with this complex problem. 

Summary 

The central feature of the design is a panel survey, begin- 
ning with a stratified national sample of tenth-grade boys and a 
supplementary sample of boys in 10 "outstanding" high schools. 
The design calls for data to be collected from these boys at three 
points in time: October-November I960? April-May 19GB; and 
November-Decembor 1969. 

Further data, dealing with school environments, are to be 
obtained from principals, teachers, and counselors in the hundred 
high schools participating in the study. 

A number of design problems that must be treated t. gh- 
out the study include; panel mortality (the loss of some subjects 
in follow-up surveys), repeated interviewing effects, and self- 
selection of the dropout sample. 

This chapter has omitted two major topic areas of research 

design; 

—measurement procedures and instruments, treated in Chap- 
ter 4. 

—procedures of data analysis, discussed in Chapter 5. 



Chapter 4 

MEASUREMENT CONTENT 



The broad range of measurement used in this study was 
mentioned briefly in the discussions of conceptual framework in 
Chapter 2 and in describing the research design in Chapter 3. A 
more detailed description of that measurement content is present- 
ed in this chapter# beginning with a general overview of the meas- 
ures. Included in this overview is a listing of variables corre- 
sponding to the major categories introduced in Chapter 2. A 
detailed outline of the components of the Time 1 measurement 
makes up the balance of this chapter. 

Overview of Measures 

Table 4-1— -a full listing of the variables measured—has been 
organized so that the major categories of variables correspond 
to the order of their presentation in Chapter 2, Figure 2-2. In 
addition to specifying dimensions to be measured in each cate- 
gory, Table 4-1 indicates for each dimension whether it is to be 
measured at Time 1, 2, 3, or in the data collections from schools. 

Data Collections from Subjects. As noted earlier# our de- 
sign is focused on changes occurring over time, and requires 
that the same (or parallel) measures be repeated at several points 
in time. Much of what is said about the measures at Time 1 
therefore applies as well to Time 2 and 3 measures. Table 4-1 
shows the degree of comparability in the three data collections. 

There are a few important exceptions to the general prac- 
tice of repeating measures. Most of the ability measures ob- 
tained at Time 1 will not be repeated. Neither will it be neces- 
sary to repeat many questions about background characteristics 
of parents, since most of these (such as highest grade in school 
attained by father and mother) are unlikely to change over the 
time span of the study. Other characteristics of the home en- 
vironment, such as family relationships and disciplinary practices, 
are somewhat more likely to change as boys pass through adoles- 
cence; therefore, if such measures can be included within the 
interview time limits they may be repeated. 
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Certain measures will toe introduced or expanded at Times 2 
and 3, A number of questions about the school environment were 
asked of the boys at Time 1, but the purpose was largely to pro- 
vide base-line data about attitudes toward school. The boys will 
have had a much more extended exposure to the school by Time 
2, however, and will be able then to provide more in-depth infor- 
mation. A series of questions tailored for boys who have left 
school before graduating will be asked for the first time at Time 
2j the series will be repeated as applicable at Time 3. Some 
questions about jobs will also be added and expanded at Times 2 
and 3. 

Measures of School Environments, We discussed earlier 
our intention to treat school environments as relatively stable, 
that is, as evolving and changing much less rapidly than the boys 
who are our subjects. Accordingly, most school characteristics 
will be measured at single points in time-May 1887 and March- 
April 1968. The general procedures for these data collections 
are outlined in Chapter 3. The school dimensions to be measured 
are listed in Table 4-1 and include such broad categories as abil- 
ity requirements, motive gratification and frustration, relationship 
of the school to community environments, financial resources and 
practices, organizational structure, administrative policies and 
practices, and aggregate characteristics of school personnel and 
students. 

The instruments for measuring school environments will 
draw heavily on similar studies that have already been complet- 
ed. In particular, we are utilizing the accumulated experience of 
Project TALENT (Flanagan, et al., 1962) and the Coleman Report 
(Coleman, et al., 1966). We are also using or modifying for use 
in schools instruments developed for measuring organizational 
characteristics in industrial and governmental settings. 

Thus far in this volume, discussions of variables and cate- 
gories of variables have been organized according to the concep- 
tual design of the study. What is required now is an extensive 
description of the nature and sources o e the measures used at 
Time 1. In order to facilitate reference to the instruments them- 
selves, the following description is presented in the order in 
which the measures were actually administered. The interview 
schedule and the questionnaire used in the study are incorporated 
herein as Appendix A and Appendix C, respectively. 

Readers who want to concentrate on areas of special inter- 
est should use Table 4-1 as a guide inasmuch as the table shows 
the page where each variable is described in detail and lists the 
questionnaire items included in each index or measure. 
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Administration of Interviews , Tests, and Written Questionnaires 

In the Fall of 1966, each boy was interviewed individually 
and also wrote answers to a battery of group administered tests 
and questionnaires. The interviews, lasting about two hours each, 
and the tests and questionnaires, lasting about three hours, were 
administered at the subject’s school by a Survey Research Center 
interviewer* 

The interviewers are permanent employees of the Survey 
Research Center, and thus had received prior training in conduct- 
ing survey interviews. On the average, they have about five years 
of experience in survey research} most have attended college and 
many have received degrees. Their average age is 49 years. 
Ninety-seven percent of the interviewers for this data collection 
were women. 

Several weeks before the first data collection (Fall, 1966), 
a detailed set of instructions describing each interview question, 
its objectives, and the range of acceptable responses was sent to 
each interviewer. Guided by these instructions, the interviewer 
conducted a practice interview with a boy in the age range of the 
study subjects. The practice interview was then reviewed by the 
regional field supervisor (who is also a permanent Survey Re- 
search Center employee), and any problems were discussed with 
the interviewer. 

A second set of instructions to be used in the administra- 
tion of the group tests and questionnaires was sent at the same 
time. This set included detailed specifications for the adminis- 
tration of the standardized measures included in the test battery. 
The purposes of each test and questionnaire section were also 
described. 

The interviewer collaborated with school officials to work 
out time schedules for administrating the interviews and group 
measures. The frequent cooperation of the guidance counselors 
assured that most interviews were conducted in private rooms. 
Most were held during school hours, with each interviewer usual- 
ly conducting one in the morning and one in the afternoon. Re- 
sponses to interview questions were recorded verbatim, except 
for multiple choice items. At the end o£ each interview, any un- 
usual circumstances or events were noted. 

Time 1 Measurement Content 

The remainder of this chapter consists of three major sec- 
tions devoted to more detailed descriptions of the content of the 
interview, test battery, and questionnaire. Readers not interested 
in such material may want to skip directly to Chapte* 5. 
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Time 1 Interview 

The major sections of the interview along with their sources 
are listed in Table 4-2; the questions are briefly described in the 
following pages. (The complete interview is included as Appen- 
dix A.) 

Peer Relationships 

This section includes questions asking the boy about his 
friends (who they are and how many there are), reference groups, 
sociometric status (as he views it), models or reference figures, 
and the social climate of the school. These social relationships 
are viewed as various sources of pressure in the environment 
which may influence decisions regarding school and work. 

Self-Concept of School Ability 

This section attempts to measure perceptions of school abil- 
ity and level of achievement in school; it includes a series of 
questions about p options and attitudes regarding school and 
teachers, and what takes to do well in school. 



TABLE 4-2 

ORGANIZATION OF INTERVIEW 



See Elen 

A. Feet relationship* 

B. Self-coneept of school ability 

C. General happinesse 

D. Projective measure of motives 

E. Job history and financial status 

F. Future plans, interpersonal 

influence 

G. Person-environment fit, self- 

identity dimensions 

H. Dropping out and reasons for doing 

so 

I. Demographic informetion 

J. Paragraph comprehension test (oral) 

K. Quick teat (QT) of intelligence 

L. Post-interview information 



Source of questions 

Coleman, 1961} project staff} other 
SRC studies 
Project staff 
Previous SRC studies 
Gurin, et al., I960; Atkinson 
1958} Smith and Feld 
Project staff 
Project staff 

Project staff 

Project staff 

Project staff} Coleman, 1961 
Gray, 1963 

Ammons & Ammons, 1962 
Project staff 
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General Happiness 

This is a dimension of mental health which is also explored 
in a series of questionnaire items described below* Included here 
are questions on the boy’s general satisfaction with his present 
environment, sources of happiness and unhappiness at present as 
well as his idea of his future happiness* Finally* one question 
is devoted to the kinds of worries he has about the present or 
for the future. 

ProjechVe Measure of Motives 

Since this is an unusual section of the interview in terms 
of method and coding, it deserves special attention. Three items 
from the verbal stem version of the Thematic Apperception Test 
were used. The purpose is to elicit protocols to be scored for 
achievement and affiliation imagery. The procedures follow those 
used by Gurin, et al. (i960) in a national survey. The items 
were obtained from Atkinson (1958). The use of verbal stems 
instead of pictures was dictated by the need to avoid the social 
class or racial bias which are intrinsic to the standard TAT pic- 
ture cards. 

Scorers were trained according to the procedures recom- 
mended by Smith and Feld (Atkinson, 1958, Appendixes I and H). 
In addition, discussions of scoring decisions with an expert 
scorer were conducted after each set of practice protocols had 
been independently scored by the trainees. Median rank-order 
correlations for Practice Sets A-F were .96 for n Achievement 
and .87 for n Affiliation. 

Scorers were given additional practice with protocols ob- 
tained from the pilot study (described in Chapter 3). Stories 
were scored for n Achievement and n Affiliation by the ’’expert 
scorer and the trainees. Differences in scoring decisions were 
reviewed, which led to the development of a set of scoring con- 
ventions” (see Appendixes D and E). Due to this new develop- 
ment, one final scoring session was necessary. Table 4-3 pre- 
sents the scoring reliabilities between trainees and 1 export for 
this additional scoring session. 

Job History and Financial Status 

The questions on job history are a straightforward set of 
questions on the type, nature, and extent of work and earning ex- 
perience, past and present. The boy is also asked to describe 
his job-seeking behavior and his seeking of information concerning 
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TABLE 4-3 

SCORER RELIABILITIES; PROJECTIVE MEASURE OP MOTIVES 



Motive 


Scorer 


Reliability 

index 8 


n Achievement 


1 with expert 


% b a .90 
Rho c a .92 






r d a ,90 



n Affiliation 2 with expect % ■ .93 

Rho * .83 
v a .77 



3 with expect 



X » .93 
Rho « .87 
v * .87 



ii 

ii 



! 






J 



2 with 3 % «' 1.00 

Rho • .97 
c • .87 



8 Each reliability index waa calculated using a sample of 30 boys} 
motive acocea were totals based on thcee stocies. 

^ * peccent imagery agreement. Tills index is computed as follows; 

2(numbec of agreements between scocec and expect on pcesence of Imagery) 

(no. of times scorer scored imagery present)+(no. of times expert scored imagery present) 

c Rho « rank-order correlation on total ccore assigned. 

^ r » product-moment correlation on total score assigned. 
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employment, This information provides relevant base line data 
at Time 1 for later comparison to Time 2 and Time 3 data. 

Questions are asked about financial status, including the 
sources of the boy’s money (v/ork and other), how it is disbursed, 
whether he feels he has enough, and the extent to which he is 
responsible for managing his own money. 

Future Flans 

In this section questions are asked about intentions regard- 
ing completion of high school and job seeking, expectations about 
employment and unemployment, and other long-range plans. The 
sections also includes questions designed to measure time per- 
spective and realism. 

Interpersonal Influence 

These questions ascertain the boy's perceptions of how "sig- 
nificant others" in his life (parents, siblings, teachers, and friends) 
would feel if he were to drop out of school, get bad grades, get 
into trouble, or decide not to go to college. 

Person-Environment Fit (Satisfaction with School and Self) 

Information is gathered here about the boy's needs and his 
perception of the school environment as a source of need satis- 
faction and a source of demands. A selected set of dimensions 
is used, including achievement, physical development, and intel- 
lectual development. The person-environment fit measures are 
assumed to be predictors of satisfaction and adjustment and of 
decisions to make changes (such as, drop out of school). These 
questions are designed to be convertible readily to describe job 
environments during the subsequent data collections. 

Self-Identity Dimensions 

Self-Development. Several questions ask the boy to state 
ways in which ho would like to improve himself, and to indicate 
how he tries or would try to make such Improvements. 

Self-Utilization. A similar set of questions asks the boy 
to enumerate those things that he enjoys doing and can do well. 
He is also asked how much chance he gets to do these things, 
and (if applicable) what keeps him from doing as much as he'd 
like. 

Two additional items in this section, obtained from Douvan 
and Adelson (1966), ask the boy to indicate how he would change 
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measurement content 

himself if he could, and in what ways he would like a son to be 
different from himself. 



Dropping Out and Reasons hr Doing So 

The reasons lor dropping out of school are oxplored The 
boy is asked why he thinks some boys drop out, then he is asked 
whether he himself ever thought of dropping out of school 
so, why. If applicable, he is also asked if he presently plans to 

drop out, and when. 



Demographic Information 

A group of questions is asked that deal with important as- 
pects of The home and family environment. Questions about par- 
ent. deal with nativity, occupation, and education. Questions about 
siblings deal (when applicable) with grade in school, graduation 
from school, post-high school education, and employment. Addi- 
tional questions concern the boy's educational history. 



Paragraph Comprehension Test (Oral) 

The intent in incorporating the oral reading paragraph was 
to determine quickly whether the boy could read well enou ^J° 
t'lke the solf-adminirtered test battery. The interviewers were 
Instructed^ 1 keep a record of non-readers and give them special 
assistance during the administration of the group ^ os “°" na ^ 1 
and test battery. The paragraph, selected from the Gray 
Reading Tests (1963), required fourth grade reading ability. The 
boy was handed a card, told to read the 

then was asked several questions about it. The errors in oral 
reading and the answers were recorded. If five or more orro 
were made, the boy was flagged as a non-reader. 

Quick Test (QT) of Intelligence 

This test was chosen because it is practical for a survey 
operation! and lT?s a valid and reliable indlvidual moaeure of 
Intelligence which adds She 

are i usually a penallzed in such settings (Ammons and Ainm°ns, 
1962). It was found in the pilot study that interviewers who are 
inexperienced at test administration can be easily trained to ad- 
minister the QT (Mednick, 1967). It is based on the recognition 
vocabulary, uses pictorial representation, and does not dopend on 
verbalization or reading ability. It there ore* seemed particular- 
ly we u suited to a study having a special Interest in the eciuca 

tionally disadvantaged. 
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The QT has three forms, each having a stimulus plate on 
which there are four line drawings. There is also a record sheet 
on which are printed the stimulus words and correct answers for 
ail three forms. This is used for administering items and re- 
cording answers and enables the examiner to score the responses 
while testing. The words are arranged in approximate order of 
difficulty. An item cardboard which has all the items may be 
handed to the subject so that he can read the items while the in- 
terviewer calls them out, If the subject cannot read at an ade- 
quate level the item card is not used. The administration time 
varies from 6 to 10 minutes. 

PosMntervtew Information 

The interviewer ig asked to make a series of ratings im- 
mediately following the interview. One of these will ask about 
the boy's racej this judgment by the interviewer is the measure 
of race to be used in all the pertinent data analyses. 

Time 1: Group Test Battery 

An obvious and important factor leading to success or fail- 
ure in a school or job environment is ability. Therefore, a bat- 
tery of ability measures was included to provide us with a stand- 
ard set of measures on the entire sample. The resulting scores 

will be used in several ways. 

(a) as predictors to the major criteria, 

(b) as a set of basic descriptive data on the major panels, 

(c) as control variables in many of the major analyses. 

A major problem in selecting the tests for this battery was 
a time limitation of one hour. The decision was made to include 
brief measures of different aspects of ability in order to obtain 
several different (separate) scores rather than an omnibus test 

resulting in one overall measure. 

The measures chosen fall roughly Into three of the cate- 
gories of a spectrum described by Cronbach and illustrated in 
Figure 4-1. 1 According to this, ability measures can range from 
those which are strictly measures of educational outcome to those 
which are least dependent on schooling. It may be seen in Fig- 
ure 4-1 that the scale is anchored at the educational end A with 
tests of specific subject matter proficiency. At C the tests meas- 
ure the more general areas of achievement such as reading abil- 
ity and size of vocabulary, while at E are those tasks which 
demand the ability to deal with abstract concepts but require 

iThla la an adaptation of Figure 41 from Essentials of Psychologi- 
cal Tasting by Leo 3. Cronbaeh (Harper & How, 1960). 
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Cronbach (Harper 6 Row, WOO). 
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little familiarity with the examiner's language. Our measures, as 
can be seen in Figure 4-1, fall roughly into categories B, C, and 
E. 

The function of the tests at the two ends of this spectrum 
are quite different. Those towards the top are designed only for 
the assessment and prediction of school success, Regardless of 
what an individual's real "intelligence" is, one who has done well 
in school in the past (and this is reflected in performance on the 
A-B type tests) is likely to do well in the future. Of course for 
other purposes, treatment of an individual based on the assess- 
ment of undeveloped potential is needed. It may be helpful in 
comparing individuals from different educational and cultural back- 
grounds, for descriptive as well as for predictive purposes. We 
will now describe each measure. The components of the battery, 
in order of their administration, were as follows: 

(a) Matrices 

(b) Gates Test of Reading Comprehension 

(c) Anagrams 

(d) Maze Tracing 

(e) General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), Fart I-Numeri- 
cal ability 

(f) GATB, Fart J-Verbal ability 

(g) Hidden Fatterns 

(h) Job Information Test 

Matrices 

This particular form of matrices test is being developed by 
the United States Employment Service as part of a battery of cul- 
ture-fair aptitude measures. Because this version is a prelimi- 
nary one, normative validity or reliability data are not yet avail- 
able. Raven’s Progressive Matrices (the original matrix to' 
after which the present version is patterned) lias been in use 
since 1038 and Is thought of as being relatively free from cul- 
tural and educational bias (Raven, 1951). 

The matrix problem is a two-dimensional analogies problem. 
The figures change from left to right according to one principle 
and from top to bottom by another. The examinee must identify 
these principles and apply them in order to bo able to choose the 
design that solves the problem. An example of a matrix problem 
is given in Appendix E. This form of problem is highly flexible, 
with a wide range of difficulty possible. It is quite amenable to 
group administration and one of its prime virtues is a mini- 
mum of verbal communication. The examinee learns the test 
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requirements by example. Raven described his test as "suitable 
for comparing people with respect to their immediate capacities 
for observation and clear thinking," When used with a good vo- 
cabulary test, it provides a rounded picture of intellectual devel- 
opment. It tests a person’s capacity to "apprehend meaningless 
figures presented for his observation, see the relations between 
them, conceive the nature of the figure completing each system 
of relations" and thus "develop a systematic method of reason- 
ing." 

This test may be a useful predictor for individuals who 
have good reasoning ability but who may have difficulty in school 
achievement because of non-intellectual factors. It is useful 
where communication is difficult because of a language problem. 
In addition, it has been used with a fair amount of predictive 
success in non-Western culturos (Vernon, 1965). 

The internal consistency of the present form of matrices 
will be evaluated by means of an item analysis. It is of inter- 
est to note that the similar RPM has reported retest reliabilities 
ranging from .83 to .93. Validity studies reported by Raven 
(1951) include correlations of .60 and higher between the RPM and 
standard intelligence measures such as the Webster-Bellevue and 
the Stanford-Binet. 

Gates Reading Comprehension 

The source of this test is the Gates Reading Survey, Teach- 
ers' College, Columbia University. Because time limitations pre- 
cluded a more comprehensive reading survey, this test was in- 
cluded as a standard measure of reading achievement. The test 
consists of 21 passages arranged in order of increasing difficulty. 
It indicates how complex and difficult a passage the pupil can 
comprehend with reasonable thoroughness. The time allowed is 
20 minutes; in the pilot study this was found to be adequate for 
most examinees. We obtained an adequate spread of scores and 
meaningful relationships to the other ability tests in the battery. 

Anagrams 

This verbal task is one of Guilford's measures of divergent 
thinking, and was included as a verbal task In addition to the more 
conventional GATB. The respondent is asked to write down as 
many words as he can using the letters contained in the word 
"generation." He is given three minutes in which to do this. 
This type of task has been used by Guilford in factor analytic 
studies of productive thinking and has been found to relate to 
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other tasks in which there is the possibility of numerous correct 
answers (Guilford, 1966). 

Mazes 

A widely used measure of intelligence, the maze (Gronbach, 
1860), requires the person to visually explore as quickly as pos- 
sible a wide or complicated spatial field. The examinee is in- 
structed to find and mark an open path through them. Finding 
a way through a paper maze requires ability to scan the field 
quickly for openings, follow paths with the eye and reject fa se 
leads" (French, et al., 1963, p. 42). Porteus (1966 has reported 
in great detail on his research with it, particularly in settings 
where more culturally biased tests could not be used. The m&z® 8 
have also been regarded by Porteus as a measure of impulsivity 
and he has also found scores on the test to be related to delin- 
quent behavior. This test is one of the subtests in the perform- 
ance sections of the Wechsler-Believue (WB) and also the newer 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (1955). The version presented 
in our test battery is taken from the Kit of Cognitive Factors, 
The administration time is 6 minutes. 

GATB, Part Js Vocabulary , and Part I: Arithmetic Reasoning 

The source for the GATB is the United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. Administration time 
is live minutes for each tosfet Those nre two parts of the well 
standardized multifactor test battery developed by the United 
States Employment Service for vocational counseling (Super, 1957). 
They are two of three GATB tests which show the highest fac- 
torial validity for general intelligence. 

Part Jj Vocabulary measures verbal aptitude as well as in- 
telligence. It consists of sets of four words. The examinee in- 
dicates which two words have either the same or opposite mean- 

| •<* pre 

Part I: Arithmetic vettsoutvg measures Intelligence and 
numerical aptitude. It consists of verbally expressed arithmetic 

Pr ° Normative data snd a detailed presentation of the develop- 
ment of this test battery are presented in the manual (GATB 
Manual, Sec. Ill, 1962). The original sample used lor develop- 
ment of occupational validity consisted of a representative sample 
of 4,000 employed adults. Numerous validation studies for vari- 
ous occupations have been reported. Many studies have indicated 
that the GATB is usable with high school students down to the 

ninth grade level. 
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These measures have been compared with other standard 
measures and representative data are presented in Table 4-4. It 
seems quite safe to conclude that GATB measures are significant- 
ly related to other measures of intelligence. 
y in another validity study the use of GATE subtests for pre- 
dicting overall high school success was evaluated. Table 4 -d 
shows the substantial relationship obtained between scores on the 
GATB and high school success (grade point average and/or class 
rank). The table also indicates that a test score obtained as 
early as the ninth grade provides reasonably good prediction of 
future high school success (GATB Manual, Sec. El, Ch. l», p. 

180 ' Considerable information on the reliability of the GATE sub- 
tests is also available. Such studies have been reported on sam- 
ples of employed workers, high school and college students, ana 
United States Employment Service job applicants. Test-retest 
coefficients ranged in the .80's and .90's. The results 5f * B “ y f 
of alternate test reliability are given in Table 4-6. In i view of 
the possibility of a retest at Time 2 or Time 3, this to o£ & roa t- 
er interest to us. Because some practice effects are found, an 
alternate form would bo preferable for such retests (GATB Man- 
ual, Sec. in, Ch. 15, p. 150). 



Hidden Patterns 

To obtain an indicator of the cognitive style, of field inde- 
pendence-dependence, this short speeded test obtained from the 
Kit of Cognitive Factors, compiled by French, et al,, is use . ^ 

is one of a group of measures labeled with the factor name F e 
ibllity of Closure." This factor is defined as "the ability to keep 
one or more configurations in mind so as to make identification 
in spite of perceptual distractions." This is rolated to perform- 
ance on the Embedded Figures Test (Wltktn, et al., 19S4). 

Job information Test 

This set of items was designed by Karen E. Paige and 
Jerald G. Bachman of the project staff to measure knowledge 

about a wide variety of occupations. The 3 u * stl ° n3 ^ 
with what it is like to be in an occupation (such as, income, status, 
and working hours), and also with the requirements for entering 
an occupation (for example, educational ability). . 

In the pilot study, which involved about 1/5 tenth-gmders 
and 175 twelfth- graders in three Michigan high schools, 44 job 
Information items were administered. An analysis was run for 
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TABLE 4-4 

THE CORRECTION OF CATS APTITUDE SCORES WITH INTELLIGENCE MEASURES® 



Intelligence GATB b 

Sample measure scale __V 



High school 
students 
(N ^ 150) 


Otis 


General intelligence 
Verbal aptitude 


.76 

.70 


College 
freshmen 
(H * 50) 


Wechsler- 

Bellevue 


General intelligence 


.80 


High school 


California Test 


General intelligence 


.81 


seniors 


of Mental 


Verbal aptitude 


.69 


(N « 187) 


Maturity 


Numerical aptitude 


.70 


High school 


Army General 


General intelligence 


.70 


seniors 


Classification 


Verbal aptitude 


.61 


(N ■ 323) 


Test 


Numerical aptitude 


.60 



a Source o£ this data is the GATB Manual, Sec. Ill, 1962, Ch. 14. 
^Product-moment correlation coefficients. 
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TABLE 4-5 

the relationship of cam J w® h JJJ | c ?SSelI UCCESS 

in THE SAME SAMPLE AT TWO GRADE LEVELS 



Grade In 
which tested 

12 th 

(N ■ 663) 

9 th 

(N * 663) 



Aptitude factor 

G— Intelligence 
V— Verbal aptitude 
N— Numerical aptitude 



G— Intelligence 
V— Verbal aptitude 
N— Numerical aptitudn 



Product-moment 

correlation 

.56 

.58 

.55 

.53 

.52 

.56 



each grade providing split-hall reliability est.mates and some 
?£m analysis data. The split-hall reliability lor the 44 items 
Z* .eTtor tenth-graders and .66 tor ^eJfth- S radors The itcm 
annivsis data nrovided a comparison of the top scoring tior 
tola of 44 toms) With bottom-scoring third. An additlonald men* 
Sion of discrimination was provided by the comparison of tenth 

gflrs wlth tweUth-gradcrL. fr***™^ = se 
were those that sharply separated iho top Irom bottom tnira 
well as the tenth Irom twelfth-graders. A set ot 26 best ltoms 

was selected on this basis. Early J}?5 lyse f s JlLT B^to vo^tor 
indicate an average split-halt reliability ot about . 

the 25 item version of the test. 



TABLE 4-6 



THE RELIABILITY OF ALTERNATE FORMS OF THE GATB 
(High school and college student*) 



Aptitude Factor 

G— Intelligence 
V— Verbal aptitude 
N— Numerical aptitude 



Product-moment 
Forms A-B 
fN « 320) 



correlation coefficients 
Forms B-A 
IN « 265) 



.87 

.83 

.84 



.86 

.81 

.85 



Time 1: Self-Administered Questionnaire 

As can be seen in Table 4-7, the questionnaire is composed 
of five major sections, each containing one or more 



2 Kudcr-liiehardson formula 20. 
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TABLE 4-7 

ORGANIZATION OP QUESTIONNAIRE 



PART A Affective states 

Personality dimensions 

Self-development and self-utilization 

Need for social approval 

Fear of failures test anxiety scale 

Flexibility 

PART B School opinions 

School influence description 
Attitudes toward teachers 
Attitudes toward school 
Probability of dropping out of school 
Deviant behavior in school 

PART C Values and attitudes 

Cultural values 
Job attitudes 

Rotter internal vs. external control scale 
Political attitudes and information 

PART D Life outside of school 

Social and doting behaviors 
Family relationships 
Physical health and appearance 
Political and religious preferences 
Socio-economic status 

Mathis Environmental Participation Index (EPI) 
PART E Delinquent behaviors 
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items pertaining to groups of variables. The complete question- 
naire is presented in Appendix C and the specific items used in 
each scale are listed in Table 4-1. 

A few words are in order about measures which were con- 
sidered, but not included. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) has been used in studies of school children 
(Hathaway and Manachese, 1903), but was rejected because of its 
difficulty and length, its emphasis on pathology, and its inclusion of 
many "sensitive" items. The High School Personality Quiz (Cattell, 
1962) was also considered. While it is factorially sound, studies of 
the predictive validity of the various scales have not been too en- 
couraging (such as Peterson, 1965). Finally, the length of any of 
these inventories would have precluded the inclusion of other items 
germane to the project goals. 

The content of the questionnaire was therefore mainly dic- 
tated by an interest in having measures of personality, interest, 
and attitude dimensions of interest to us with reasonable validity. 
In the following pages, the nature of each measure and its source 
are described. Specific reliability and validity information of a 
measure are given if available. 

Affe dive States (Pari A) 

The following scales, grouped acvJrding to source, repre- 
sent positive or negative "symptoms" of mental health: 

Self-Esteem (14 items). This index is a combination of two 
scales. Seven of the items are from a study of individuals chang- 
ing jobs (Cobb, et al., 1960). The remaining items were used 
by Rosenberg (1965) in a study of adolescence. Item-index score 
and inter-item product-moment correlations were obtained using 
the pilot study data. The results indicate that the two self-esteem 
measures are virtually identical} therefore, in the interest of 
higher reliability, the two sets of items have been combined to 
form a single index. 

Stability of Self-Esteem (5 items). This scale was developed 
by Rosenberg (1965) in his study of adolescents. It attempts to 
discern the degree to which an individual's self-esteem is subject 
to short-range fluctuation. 

Depression (6 items); Resentment (7 items); Anxiety and Ten- 
sion (5 items); Guilt (5 items); Sadness (3 items). The items in 
this set of scales are taken from a longer scale designed to 
measure the components of depression. A paper by Hunt, Singer, 
and Cobb (1967) describes a detailed factorial study of the full 
scale; also included are reliability and validity data. 

Anomie (8 items). This scale was adapted from the meas- 
ure of anomie developed by Srole (1956). 
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Independence (6 items); Emotional Dependence (5 items). 
These items were selected from an inventory developed by Samp- 
son (1960), Since a factor analytic study indicated that independ- 
ence-dependence is not a continuum, we have included separate 
measures of each. 

Impulse to Aggression (4 items); Overt Aggression (3 items); 
Irritability (8 items). These items were used by Cobb, et al. 
(1966); they are part of the Buss-Durkee Inventory (Buss, 1961), 
which is based on the assumption that "it is necessary and use- 
ful to divide hostile-aggressive behavior into subclasses" (Buss, 
1961, p, 169). A complete description of the construction of the 
inventory is given by Buss (1961). 

Social Support (4 items). This measure was obtained from 
Cobb, Brooks, and Kasl (1965). In the pilot study the range of 
response on the items was judged to be adequate. 

Satisfaction with Life (3 items). These items were obtained 
from Ferman (1964). 

Personality Dimensions (Part A) 

Needs for Self-Utilization (9 items); Self-Development (15 
items). This is a group of items designed to measure these two 
constructs as defined by French (French and Kahn, 1962; French, 
1963). The measures and constructs are described in detail in a 
dissertation by Long (1967). 

Need for Social Approval (41 items). This is a measure of 
the need for social approval, developed by Crowne and Marlowe 
(1964). These authors describe the scale as measuring the tend- 
ency to avoid self-criticism and "to choose self-evaluative state- 
ments which summatively portray a stereotypically acceptable 
self-image" (Crowne and Marlow, 1964, p. 180). The "social de- 
sirability response set" is thus viewed as a central characteris- 
tic, a concept about the self and not simply a deliberate conform- 
ing to a socially acceptable set of self-descriptive statements. It 
is therefore used in our analysis, not to detect deliberate faking 
as in the L or K scale of the MMPI, but as a more basic moti- 
vational dimension. 

Fear of Failure: Test Anxiety Scale (16 items), '.his is a 
series of questions asking the respondent for his feelings about 
taking tests. It is an adaptation by Irwin Katz from the Mandler- 
Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire (1952). It is to be used as 
an operational measure of fear of failure as conceptualized in 
Atkinson’s theory of achievement motivation (1964). 
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Flexibility (17 items). This is the flexibility scale from 
the California Personality Inventory. In a study of organizational 
stress, Kahn, et al. (1964) found this personality dimension to be 
related to the amount of role conflict an individual experiences 
and his style of coping with such conflict. 



School Opinions (Part B) 

This portion of the questionnaire is devoted to a set of 
items designed to measure a variety of attitudes specific to the 



school situation. „ , 

School Influence Description (6 items). The questions in- 
cluded here are designed to provide some data on students per- 
ceptions of the actual and ideal distribution of influence in the 
school environment. The items are patterned on a group used 
in studies of control in organizations by Tannenbaum (1961), Tan- 
nenbaum and Georgopoulos (1957), and Tannenbaum and Kahn 

Attitudes Toward Teachers (23 items). These items ask 
the student a variety of questions about his feelings toward teach- 
ers, Because they are patterned on items typically used in the 
Survey Research Center's Organizational Behavior Program to 
assess supervisor-subordinate relationships, the items are readi- 
ly convertible to "job-environment" items to be used at Times z 
and 3. This illustrates use of a dimension common to both school 



and job environmental settings. 

Attitudes Toward School (27 items). In this measure of 
"school motivation," the items are grouped into two scales meas- 
uring extrinsic and intrinsic motivation. Pilotstudyresults 
showed a high level of item-total index score relationships for 

these two aspects of motivation. 

Probability of Dropping Out of School (24 items). This is 

a measure of dissatisfaction with school and the probability of 
this dissatisfaction leading to dropping out. In the pilot study the 
index score based on this group of items correlated negatively 



with school motivation. . 

Deviant Behavior in School (12 items). These items were 
written by the project staff as a measure of rebellious and devi- 
ant behavior in terms o£ aggression, rule breaking, and poor 
school work. Respondents were assured specifically in this sec- 
tion of the confidential nature of their responses. 



Values and AfHiudes (Pari C) 

This section of the questionnaire contains a group of value 
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dimensions, attitudes toward jobs, and political attitudes and in- 
formation, 

Cultural Values, Measures were included to examine ten 
value dimensions that are generally highly approved in the United 
States. Many of these dimensions reflect what has been called 
the "protestant ethic." In each case the respondent is asked to 
what extent he considers it to be "a good thing" for people to 
act in a way that reflects the value. 

The following dimensions were developed from items taken 
from Scott (1965)? Kindness (4 items), Social Skills (6 items), 
Academic Achievement (4 items), Physical Development (5 items), 
Religiousness (4 items), Self-Control (5 items), and Independence 
(5 items). 

Several additional dimensions were developed from items 
taken from Scott (1965) and Klinger (1961), and items developed 
by project staff: Honesty (7 items), Social Responsibility (4 items), 
and Reciprocity (7 items). 

Job Attitudes, A number of questions measure general at- 
titudes about the kind of job a respondent would like to have. 
Item analyses yielded two indexes based on these items: "a job 
that doesn't bug me” (7 items), and "a job that pays off" (6 items). 

Internal vs. External Control Scale, This dimension con- 
cerns the respondent's perception of whether one's fate is con- 
trolled by himself or by external forces. The scale was developed 
by Rotter to study the following hypothesis: 

U a person perceives a reinforcement as contingent upon his own 
behavior, then the occurrence of either a positive or a negative re- 
inforcement will strengthen or weaken the potential for that behavior 
to occur in the same or similar situation, if ho sees the reinforce- 
ment as being outside his own control . . . l.o., depending upon 
chance, then the preceding behavior is less likely to be strengthened 
or weakened. (Rotter, 1966, p. 8) 

This theoretical view leads to the development of a meas- 
ure of internal-external control (I-E Scale). The stages in the 
evolution of the scale, and considerable reliability and validity 
data, are reported by Rotter (1966). In a stratified national sam- 
ple of one thousand children Rotter found a positive relationship 
between internality and social class when race and intelligence 
were held constant. It will be of great interest to attempt to 
replicate this particular finding using our own probability sample. 
In addition, this dimension will bo of interest with regard to a 
number of criteria and other attitudinal measures as well. 

Preliminary studies of the Rotter scale have indicated that 
two subscales may be derived. One subscale is composed of a 
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set of items which presents ail statements in the first person 
(for example, ,f When I make plans I am almost certain that I can 
make them work"). The other set of items presents statements 
in an impersonal or third person form (such as, "Becoming a 
success is a matter of hard work, luck has little or nothing to 
do with it"). Item analyses have demonstrated that these two 
types of items form separate groups. Those items expressed in 
the first person are the ones more closely related to individual 
differences among respondents. In the present study, therefore, 
two internal-external indexes are inciuded-a "first person" index 
(6 items) and a "third person" index (9 items). 

Political Attitudes and Information. A short series of ques- 
tions, developed by the Political Behavior Program of the Survey 
Research Center, were included as an attempt to measure the 
respondent's attitudes toward "the government." Three of these 
items intercorrelated highly enough in the pilot study to be com- 
bined into an index of "political alienation." The other items will 
be analyzed individually. 

An additional set of four questions asked the respondent to 
name the President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, and 
the two U.S. Senators from his state. This short test of politi- 
cal information is Included as a relatively objective indicator of 
the respondent's level of political involvement. 

lift Oulsido of School (Part D) 

Social and Dating Behaviors (5 items). These items, ob- 
tained from the Project TALENT questionnaire, provide a three- 
item index of frequency of social activities and two other items 
about dating behavior (Flanagan, et ai., 1964). 

Family Relationships (36 items). This is a series of ques- 
tions about the quality of the respondent's relationship with his 
parents. Several items focus on the source and nature of author- 
ity and control in the family. 

Physical Health ami Appearance. A 22-item checklist of 
somatic complaints was obtained from the questionnaire used in 
the study "Americans View Their Mental Health" (Gurin, et al., 
1960). Several additional items asked the respondent for his 
height and weight, and whether he felt too tail or too short, over- 
weight or underweight. 

Political and Religious Preference. The respondent was 
asked to describe the political preferences of his parents and 
himself. Also asked was the respondent's religious preferences 
and those of his family, his frequency of church attendance, and 
the importance of religion to him. 
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Socioeconomic Status, A series of questions used by Proj- 
ect TALENT (Flanagan, et al., 1964) were included, describing 

family finances, and the home* 

Mathis Environmental Participation Index (EPI), This is a 
checklist of items designed and used by Mathis (1966) as a meas- 
ure of richness of environmental experience. The items are di- 
vided into two sets in which the respondent is asked to check; 
(1) which items of a set of 19 are available in his home; (2) in 
which of 48 listed activities has the respondent engaged. 

Mathis is concerned with the relationship of social class 
level and intelligence test performance, but eschews the traditional 
approach to the measurement of social class. He contends that 
the relationship of social class and intellectual level should be 
explained by the degree to which an individual has been exposed 
to and participated in the mass culture. Furthermore, he regards 
this index as a sensitive measure of such differences within a 
social class. 

In our study this variable is used in addition to the more 
traditional measure of social class. Thus it is included in the 
major analyses at Time 1. It will also be a potentially interest- 
ing measure of change at Times 2 and 3. 

Delinquent Behaviors (Part E) 

This 26-item checklist is designed to ascertain the type and 
frequency of delinquent behavior engaged in by the respondent. 
The checklist is administered separately. The respondent, upon 
completion of the checklist, places it in an envelope which he can 
seal. It is stressed that the information he provides in this part 

of the questionnaire is confidential. s 

This measure was adapted from one developed by Gold (1966), 
with items taken from a longer list developed for his study of un- 
detected delinquency. In a validity study of this measure Gold 
(1966) found that informants and respondents demonstrated an 
agreement level of 72 percent# Percent ^truth-tolling did not 
vary significantly by social class or race. 

Summary 

The major measurement effort in our study involves data 
collected from boys at three points in time. To a large degree, 
these three data collections (Times 1, 2, and 3) will involve iden- 
tical questions, repeated in order to measure change over time. 
Additional data concerning school characteristics are to be obtained 
from school personnel in participating schools. The dimensions 
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to be measured in the study were introduced first in Chapter 2 
(Figure 2-2) and have been specified in much greater detail in 
this chapter (see especially Table 4-1). 

Whenever possible, the components of the measurement bat- 
tery have been adapted from instruments of known reliability and/ 
or validity. The major portion of this chapter has been devoted 
to reporting such information for the interview, tests, and ques- 
tionnaires administered at Time 1. 



Chapter 5 

ANALYSIS STRATEGIES AND 
PROCEDURES 



Because of the broad scope of the project, and especially 
because of its longitudinal design, the possibilities for data analy- 
sis are vast# It therefore is essential that we develop systems 
and procedures of analysis that give high priority to data inte- 
gration and that we provide strategies for examining many sub- 
stantive questions simultaneously. Tn short, without letting our- 
selves be overwhelmed by the magnitude of our data, we should 



take full advantage of their richness. 

This chapter and the final one, Chapter 6, present comple- 
mentary aspects of our approach to data analysis. We have re- 
served for Chapter 6 a treatment of major substantive themes, 
organized according to the conceptual framework introduced in 
Chapter 2. But in order to treat any substantive issue, we re- 
quire a set of strategies and procedures for handling the data. 
The discussion and elaboration of such strategies and procedures 



is the purpose of this chapter. 



Sequence of Analysis Strategics 

Three broad strategies of analysis, carried out sequentially, 
will be used extensively! index construction and data reduction, 
cross-sectional analysis, and longitudinal analysis. Of course, 
we will use other types of analysis that are not a part of this 
specific sequence. One such form of analysis, the use of de- 
scriptive statistics, is important enough to warrant special men- 

lion 

Descriptive Statistics. Often the most important survey 
findings are based on the simplest forms of data analysis. In 
political surveys this may be the proportion of voters favoring a 
particular candidate. Such information is of great importance in 
its own right, even if U is not related to other voter character- 
istics, such as education, geographical region, and age. The same 
observation holds true in our study. Although our primary pur- 
pose is to discover relationships among sets of variables, we will 
also examine such descriptive data as means, standard^ deviations, 
and response distributions for many of the variables studied. We 
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will have, for example, an early interest in tabulating average 
levels and ranges of such measures as mental health symptoms, 
values, occupational aspirations, attitudes toward school, and plans 
to drop out. And since such tabulations tend to be the simplest 
to carry out and to communicate, they will be among the earliest 
reported results of the data analysis. 

Strategy 1: Index Construction and Data Reduction. The 
first broad analysis strategy may best be described as a process 
of data reduction. Considering the number of items of informa- 
tion per respondent, it would be more confusing than helpful to 
analyze and report these bits of data one at a time. From the 
Time 1 questionnaire alone, over five hundred responses are 
available by which to characterize each respondent's background, 
attitudes, feelings, and mental health. The first step in the analy- 
sis will be to condense these item responses by constructing in- 
dexes. (In general, indexes will be calculated by finding the 
arithmetic mean of the scores attained by a respondent on a num- 
ber of items which are designed to measure a common charac- 
teristic.) 

An additional level of data reduction is likely to be em- 
ployed. We have just stressed the futility of analyzing the data 
at the individual item level, and thus the need for index scores. 
However, efficiency may require further reduction of the data in 
order to describe many aspects of our respondent's attitudes, 
values, and attributes. For example, some 18 separate indexes 
will result from the items measuring affective* states. For many 
purposes, this is yet an unmanageable number of dimensions. 
Thus we will attempt to reduce the data still further by applying 
the same general strategy used in index construction. In this 
case, we will look for clusters of highly intercorrelated indexes 
within the same general category (such as, clusters of mental 
health symptoms, clusters of values, clusters of attitudes toward 
school). Then cluster scores will be calculated based on the 
means of the interrelated indexes; in effect, each such score will 
be an index of indexes. 

Strategy 2: Cross-Sectional Analysis. The second of the 
broad analysis strategies consists of a wide variety of statistical 
techniques used to discover important relationships among varia- 
bles 1 measured at a single point in time. To this end, we will 
employ many correlational and multiple classification procedures. 
At one level, we will be interested in the extent of relationship 



l>As used here, the term variable can refer to an item, index, clus- 
ter, or test score. 
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which exists between pairs of our variables. For example; we 
may want to look at the relationship between reported past suc- 
cess or failure in school and intention to drop out. An extension 
of this technique will permit investigation of similar relationships 
among sets of more than two variables at one time. Thus, the 
relationship may be examined between past success in school, 
socioeconomic status of the home, and intention to drop out. 

In a slightly different sense, we will concern ourselves with 
(statistical) prediction of criterion measures within this broad 
strategy. For example, what combination of the data collected 
from our respondents at the first point in time will allow us to 
predict their intention to drop out of school? Or what other 
combination of data will lead to efficient prediction of those who 
have high self-esteem? Or what combination will permit predic- 
tion of those who report past and present participation in delin- 
quent acts? Such questions will be treated using this second 
analysis strategy. 

Strategy 3: Longitudinal Analysis, The third broad strategy 
analyses to be employed consists of techniques used to discover 
the causal directions underlying the relationships found at the 
second stage. At this stage the importance of the longitudinal 
nature of the design becomes critical. The other two analysis 
strategies do not require longitudinal data, but to examine direc- 
tion of causality necessitates that data be collected at more than 
one point in time. 

We noted above that we could predict (statistically) intention 
to drop out through the use of cross-sectional techniques dis- 
cussed within the second analysis strategy. Interesting though 
this possibility may seem, at best it is of limited value unless 
the relationship between a boy's intention to drop out and his ac- 
tual dropping out (or staying in) is known. This latter relation- 
ship can be examined only by following the boys through their re- 
maining high school years and observing those who actually do 
not complete school, then relating this measure to the earlier 
reported intention to drop out. Previous attempts to investigate 
such relationships have asked boys who have already completed 
or failed to complete school to report on their earlier attitudes, 
intentions, and plans. There are several methodological problems 
inherent in such retrospective efforts, not the least of which is 
the unreliability of such reporting. 

Many variables of central importance, such as, affective 
states, self-concept, values, and attitudes, are likely to be meas- 
ured at all three points in the major data collections. Obviously 
this will permit measurement of changes in these characteristic 
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traits between Times 1 and 2 as well as between Times 2 and 3, 
Subsequently, it will oftentimes be of interest to know what pro- 
portion of total change (Times 1 to 3) is represented by the 
changes over the two 18-month intervals. This would be particu- 
larly important when examining change in a trait which is be- 
lieved to be developing in some systematic fashion during the 
time the respondents are being observed (such as occupational 
aspirations and occupational self-identity). 

Measured changes in a trait from one time to another could 
also serve as criterion variables for some purposes. One might 
want to show what changes in school motivation, or in rebellious 
behaviors in school can be predicted from data available at Time 1. 
Information of this kind could certainly be used by guidance coun- 
selors in working with boys of this age. 

In summary, three broad analysis strategies will be em- 
ployed. First, techniques of index and cluster building will be 
used to drastically reduce the number of potential relationships 
to be analyzed. Second, attempts will be made to determine what 
cross-sectional relationships exist among the indexes, clusters, 
and other variables. Finally, longitudinal analyses will be direct- 
ed to the task of discovering the causes of these and other rela- 
tionships. In addition, some descriptive analyses will be employed 
to summarize the distribution of responses to timely questions. 

Thus far we have treated analysis strategies on a fairly 
general level, and this may be adequate for many readers. The 
remainder of the chapter is devoted to a somewhat more techni- 
cal explanation and illustration of the three strategies as applied 
to our data. 

Sets of Analysis Variables 

Our research design, as discussed in Chapter 3, involves 
six major sources of data for analysis: data collected from our 
subjects at Times 1, 2, and 3; and the data concerning schools 
collected from principals, counselors, and teachers. 

As has been noted, many measures used at Time l will be 
repeated at Times 2 and 3j thus, from these three original sets 
of data we can derive three more sets-cfamges from Times 1 to 
2. 1 to 3, and 2 to 3. These data sets, in addition to the six 
originally mentioned, are shown in Table 5-1. (Attention is called 
to the abbreviations used to represent the source of the data, and 
where appropriate, the time of the data collection; this system of 
abbreviations is used consistently throughout the chapter.) 
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TABLE 5-1 

SETS OF ANALYSIS VARIABLES EXPANDED TO INCLUDE CHANCE SCORES 



♦Respondents 






♦Respondents 






♦Respondents 






Respondents 






Respondents 


- Change, Ti*e 1-3 . . 


(R.l-3) 


Respondents 






♦Principals 






♦Counselors 






♦Teachers* 







*8tarred entries correspond fairly directly to the data collected as 
outlined in Chapter 3. All other entriee are derived fro* these 
original data. 

Although in each school a number of teachers will provide questionnaire 
data, ail analyses (unless otherwise noted) will be based on mean 
teacher ratings within each school. 



As we stated in Chapter 3, an important feature of our sam- 
ple is that it is clustered by school. This permits characterizing 
a school in terms of a mean score based on all respondents in 
that school. Shortly, some analyses will be illustrated employing 
these school mean data. Our interest in school mean scores in- 
cludes change measures as well as the original data from Times 
1, 2, and 3; thus, we add six more sets of data for analysis, as 



shown in Table 5-2. . „ . .. 

Variable Sets Defined. For much of the following discus- 
sion, the term "variable set" or "set of analysis variables" is 
used to refer to any one of the sets of variables shown in Table 
5-2. Used in this sense, the term refers to (a) a set of "origi- 
nal" data collected from a single category of respondents (such 
as boys) at a single major data collection (such as Time 1) or 
(b) a set of data derived from a given arrangement or combina- 
tion of the "original" sets defined above. Although our choice of 
this way of categorizing our data is arbitrary, it proves to be a 
useful approach for developing and discussing analysis strategies. 



Analysis Strategies Applied to Variable Sets 

Now let us consider how the three major analysis strategies 
discussed earlier can be applied to the 15 sets of analysis varia- 
bles shown in Table 5-2. 
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TABLE 5-2 

SETS OF ANALYSIS VARIABLES 
EXPANDED TO INCLUDE CHANGE SCORES AND SCHOOL MEANS 



1. *Re*pondents 

2. Respondents 

3. *Respondents 
A. Respondents 

5. *Respondents 

6. Respondents 

7. Respondents 

8. Respondents 

9. Respondents 

10. Respondents 

11. Respondents 

12. Respondents 

13. *Frincipals 

14. ^Counselors 
1$. *Teachers 



Time l« Individual Level ......... (R« l. Ind) 

Time l. School Mean Level ........ (R. 1. Scb) 

Time 2. Individual Level ......... (R* 2. Ind) 

Time 2. School Mean Level ....»••* (R* 2. Sch) 

Time 3. Individual Level ......... (R* 3. Ind) 

Time 3. School Mean Level (R. 3. Sch) 

Change i Time 1-2. Individual Level .... (R« 1-2. Ind) 

Change i Time 1-2. School Mean Level ... (R« 1-2* Sch) 

Changet Time 1-3. Individual Level .... (R. 1-3. Ind) 

Change, Time 1-3. School Mean Level . . . (R. 1-3. Sch) 

Change, Time 2-3. Individual Level .... (R« 2-3. Ind) 

Change, Time 2-3. School Mean Level . . . (R. 2-3, Sch) 

(all data) 

(all data) 

(all data) 



*8tarred entries correspond directly to the data collected as outlined in 
Chapter 3. All other entries are derived from these original data. 

Index Construction ami Data Reduction. There are two stages 
involved in arriving at index scorosi the first is a developmental 
stage requiring the selection of items to be included in the index 
(this determines the formula or "recipe" for the index)j the sec- 
ond stage is the actual calculation of the index. The two stages 
need not be carried out at the same time* and they need not in- 
volve the same data. In our study the development of index for- 
mulas takes place at several points, but generally any given index 
will undergo such development only oncej if it is used at several 
points in time it will be calculated each time according to the 
original selection of items. For example, the final selection of 
items to be included in the indexes of affective states was made 
on the basis of intercorrelational analyses of pilot study data; 
these index scores will be calculated for the data collected at 
Times 1, 2, and 3, but in each case the items used will be those 
specified in the original index formula. 
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Given this distinction between the development of index for- 
mulas, and the actual calculation of the indexes, we can state 
briefly our plans for the latter. It is certain that indexes will 
be calculated within each of the first six sets of analysis varia- 
bles shown in Table 5-1 and it is very likely that some indexes 
will be calculated within the last three sets also. Moreover, once 
calculated, such index scores are considered a part of the set of 
analysis variables from which they were derived. Thus we con- 
sider indexes of affective states at Time 1 to be a part of the 
first analysis set listed in Table 5-1. 

The observations in the preceding paragraphs hold equally 
well for the development and calculation of cluster scores based 
on several highly correlated indexes. Once the indexes are se- 
lected to form a cluster, the same ingredients will be used when- 
ever the cluster score is calculated. For example, if it appears 
at Time 1 that a number of mental health symptoms such as re- 
sentment, anxiety and tension, irritability, and guilt are highly 
intercorrelated, a cluster score will be computed which combines 
these indexes; this cluster score will be computed again when the 
items are readministered at Times 2 and 3. 

This procedure of calculating the same index and cluster 
scores at several points in time makes it possible to compute 
changes in index and cluster scores; such changes form a part of 
variable sets 7 through 12 in Table 5-2. (Thus we will have index 
and cluster change scores; but the procedure will be to calculate 
the index and cluster scores first, and then compute changes, 
rather than vice versa. For this reason we do not anticipate 
much development of indexes and clusters based directly on the 
change scores.) 

Now let us turn to the analysis plans that bear upon the 
selection of items to form indexes, and the selection of indexes 
to form clusters. Such selection is done throughout the study, 
but most of it is concentrated in the early stages. 

The most extensive index construction effort involves the 
individual level data available at Time 1. As noted earlier, many 
indexes were developed on the basis of intercorrelational analyses 
of pilot study data; but other indexes will be developed out of 
analyses of the Time 1 data. Moreover, clusters of indexes will 
be determined largely through the use of these data. Measures 
of mental health symptoms, values, attitudes toward school, and 
the like, will undergo extensive index and cluster development at 
Time 1. 

Some additional indexes may be developed out of the school 
mean data available at Time 1. Certain of the boys’ ratings of 
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school characteristics, teacher attitudes and practices, and the 
"peer climate" in the school, may best be interrelated at the 
school mean level. If in fact some school characteristics tend 
to be fairly highly correlated, the relationships should show up 
more clearly using school mean data, assuming that school rat- 
ings based on several students’ perceptions are generally more 
accurate than individual perceptions. (This form of index con- 
struction involves combining several school mean scores into a 
single index score; it is important to distinguish this procedure 
from the calculation to school means based on individual index 
scores.) 

At Time 2 some further index construction will be required 
at both the individual and school mean levels. In particular, new 
items dealing with school and job environments will require inter- 
correlational analyses to develop formulas for r.ew Indexes and 
perhaps new clusters. 

Because few new Items are planned for Time 3, there snould 
be little index and cluster development required. 

The data collected from principals, counselors, and teach- 
ers provide one more source of Items for index formation, and 
perhaps also cluster formation. Within these data sets, it is es- 
pecially likely that indexes will overlap; that is, some key items 
will be used in more than one index. For example: the princi- 
pal’s report of average class size in his school could appear in 
indexes of school crowding, educational policies, and community 
commitment to schooling. 

To summarize, indexes of items and clusters of indexes will 
be developed early in the course of the data analysis and will be 
computed throughout the study as additional waves of data become 
available. The sots of analysis variables contributing to this 
process include individual and school mean responses obtained at 
Times 1, 2, and 3, and also the data obtained from school offi- 
cials. The index and cluster scores resulting from this process 
are treated throughout this discussion as part of the set of analy- 
sis variables from which they were derived. 

Cross-Sectional Analysis. Thus far it has been possible to 
deal singly with our sets of analysis variables. But to take full 
advantage of our research design, combinations of these analysis 
sets must be made. Although combinations of three or more sets 
might be considered in a given analysis, we will in fact seldom 
use more than two sets at a time. We will consider shortly a 
number of paired combinations of sets that will be used in cross- 
sectional analyses; and will examine other pairs that will serve 
in longitudinal analyses. Table 5-3 shows the 120 possible 
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Starred entries correspond directly to the data collected as outlined in Chapter 3. 
All other entries are derived fron these original data. 
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combinations of analysis sets taken singly or in pairs with rows 
and columns representing the analysis sets introduced in Table 
5-2, Each cell along the diagonal of the matrix represents a set 
taken by itself. All other cells represent pairs of analysis sets. 

The Time 1 data for individuals are represented in column 1 
and row 2 of Table 5-3. When these data are available (and the 
indexes and clusters have been derived) important cross-sectional 
analyses will be carried out as represented by the C in cell 1.1 
(row 1, column 1). Broad links will be found between motives, 
attitudes, plans, and behaviors. Correlations will be examined, 
such as those between family background and mental health, be- 
tween achievement motivation and grades in school and between 
abilities and expectation of dropping out. 

The Time 1 data at the school mean level (Table 5-3, cell 
2.2) will also provide important analysis opportunities. Here cor- 
relations may be examined between school policies and practices 
(as perceived by the boys), peer climates, attitudes toward school 
and dropping out, and other such dimensions. 

Somewhat more complex are analyses combining individual 
and school mean levels of data (cell 2.1). This combination of 
analysis variables makes possible the relating of individual cri- 
terion scores (mental health, plans, behaviors) to school mean 
perceptions of teachers, school policies, and the like. It will also 
be possible to predict individual criterion scores from school mean 
perceptions while partialing out each individual’s own perception, 
in order to avoid so-called phenomenological relationships (see 
Bachman, Smith, and Slesinger, I960, for discussion and illustra- 
tion of this technique). 

These three types of cross-sectional analysis at Time 1 will 
be of great importance in guiding later analyses, particularly 
longitudinal analyses. They will point to those areas of relation- 
ships which are at once most promising and most intriguing- 
promising because the relationships are strong, and intriguing be- 
cause a longitudinal analysis is required to establish the direction 
of causation. 

(At Times 2 and 3 some of the same types of cross-sectional 
analysis may be repeated, particularly with new measures not 
used at Time 1. But the cross-sectional analyses carried out on 
these sets-cells 3.3, 4.4, and 4.3 at Time 2, and 5.5, 6.6, and 
6.5 at Time 3-will be somewhat less significant than the several 
other types of analysis that will be possible at that point in the 
study.) 

One type of analysis that will become very important at 
about the same time as the Time 2 data are available involves 
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the information obtained from principals, counselors, and teach- 
ers. (Because some data will be available from principals before 
Time 2, a portion of the following work will be carried out earli- 
er.) Relationships will be sought in the many responses from 
school officials, both within a single analysis set (cells 13,13, 
14,14, and 15.15) and across analysis sets (cells 14.13, 15.13, and 
15,14), Relationships across analysis sets include checks of con- 
sistency and agreement among several sources of data; for exam- 
ple, are teachers' and principals' perceptions of the counseling 
program consistent with those of the counselors? 

In many ways the most interesting cross-sectional analyses 
will link data from school officials with data provided by the boys, 
at both the individual and school mean levels (analysis sets 13 
through 15, related to sets 1 through 6). Once again it will be 
possible to check consistency and agreement in perceptions; for 
example, do the boys' perceptions of school agree with the views 
of teachers and principals? More important, we will be able to 
relate relatively inconspicuous characteristics of the school (teach- 
er salaries, per-pupii expenditures, and a host of school admin- 
istrative practices) to the boys' criterion scores. 

Interesting and important as the above cross-sectional analy- 
ses are, they represent only a limited picture because they lack 
consideration of the dimension of time. It is to this dimension, 
as reflected in the longitudinal analyses, that we turn our atten- 
tion next. „ „ , , 

Longitudinal Analysis. Whereas Table 5-3 shows the sets 

of variables to be used in cross-sectional analyses, Table 5-4 
displays those sets to be involved in longitudinal analyses. A 
brief examination of Table 5-4 will show that there are many 
combinations of data available for this purpose; fortunately, they 
can b© classified in a much smaller number of categories# The 
following paragraphs present such a classification in a sequence 
used for purposes of clarity and not necessarily representing the 

order in which analyses will occur. 

1, One fairly simple kind of longitudinal analysis will be to 

relate individual level measures across points in time (Table 5-4, 
cells 3.1, 5.1, and 5.3). To cite one example; expectations of 
dropping out measured at Time 1 will certainly be correlated with 
data on actual dropping out obtained at Times 2 and 3; the strength 
of this correlation will indicate how accurately such behavior can 
be predicted from attitudes at an earlier point in time. Another 
example is the prediction of actual occupational status at Time 3 
based on the occupational attitude and aspiration data collected at 
Times 1 and 2. (This form of analysis, predicting from one 
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All other entries are derived fro* these original data* 
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variable to another variable at a later point in time,is a form 
of analvsis providing the basis of much of the longitudinal infor- 
mHon provided by the Project TALENT studies; see Flanagan, 

6t ^'kTllkTmnntrfsetool means along criterion dimensions 
such as level of occupational attainment, drop-out rate, and de 
linauent behavior at Time 3 can be predicted from Time 1 and 2 
S on characteristics of the 

including teacher behaviors, peer group climate, and other fac 
tors as perceived by the students. (See cells 4.2, 6,2, and 6.4 

o£ Tabl° A 5-4.) seiy strategy wiU predl „ t from school mean 

measures of school environment to individual level ca it°ri n 
mensions which are measured later In time (cells 3.2, 5.2, and 
5.4). This will permit contrasting the strength °1 sdiool etr 
with other effects (such as home environment, etc.) as ou 

ln Pa Thus P far we°have concentrated on longitudinal analysis pro- 
cedures Thafreme a measure at one point in time to another 
measure (or a repeat of the same measure) at a later point 
Ze Now we focus attention on the core of the longitudinal 
analysis: those sets of analysis variables reflecting changes from 
Times 1 to 2. 1 to 3, 2 to 3 (variable sets 7 through 12). The 
“set of procedures (paragraphs 4, 5, and 6) will relate change 
measures to P "static" measures; the second set (paragraphs 7, » 8, 
anToT wUl relate change measures to other change measures, 
and the last set (paragraph 10) will relate change measure 

measures collected from school officials. , , t_ * 

4. The correlation of individual measures(varlablesets 1, 

« and 51 with individual change measures (sets 7, 9, ana uj vs 
a; “treU uS form of longitudinal analysis 

«»m nredict from Time 1 measures of home environmenv w 
the unfolding of occupational plans and aspl^lons (as reflated 
in all three sets of change variablos-7, 9, and 11). Similarly, 
we will relate data about actual dropping out, coHected at TlmQ 2 
•pimn to chances in mental health occurring both prior and 
bequenUthetironeavlng school. While mostoftheanay- 
within this general category will involve prediction from one 
("static") measurement to a subsequent change, occasionally It 
..n^ho of interest to reverse the procedure; for instance, we 
may use measures of change ln occupational plans and aspirations 

to pvmct to many analyses can 

be earilei out £rallel to those described above (in this ease 
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relating variable sets 2, 4, and 6 to sets 8, 10, and 12), For 
example, mean perceptions of school characteristics may predict 
to changes in occupational plans and aspirations of "the average 
boy" in that school— changes that take place during the period that 
the boys are exposed to the high school environment. 

6. A related strategy will predict from school mean meas- 
ures (variable sets 2, 4, and 6) to changes in individual level 
criterion dimensions (sets 7, 9, and 11), Thus changes in indi- 
vidual occupational plans and aspirations could be examined as a 
function of school characteristics (assessed by school mean meas- 
ures), and the strength of prediction from school characteristics 
could be compared to the prediction from home environment (see 

4 above). 

The reader may have noted a pattern in paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 3, that was repeated in paragraphs 4, 5, and 6: first a pair- 
ing of individual level data with (other) individual level data, then 
a pairing of school mean data with school mean data, and finally 
a pairing of school mean data with individual level data. (This 
same pattern appeared earlier in the discussion of cross-section 

analyses and is repeated again below.) 

7. One of the most complex forms of analysis available to 

us will relate one change measure to another. The first such in- 
stance relates one individual level change measure with another 
(variable sets 7, 9, and 11 interrelated). For example, we could 
examine changes in self-concept as they relate to changes in oc- 
cupational aspirations, and by comparing several time periods we 
might discover whether one kind of change tends to precede the 

0ther *8. Similarly, it will be possible to interrelate school mean 
measures of change (variable sets 8, 10, and 12). Thus we might 
find that changes in school mean measures of peer climate pre- 
dict to later school mean changes in attitudes toward school or 

self-reported delinquent behavior. 

9. A relationship between peer climate and delinquency might 
also be demonstrated with the change in criterion dimensions 
measured at the individual level. Such an analysis would be par- 
ticularly useful when a Time 1-2 change in a school mean meas- 
ure related to a (later) Time 2-3 change in an individual criterion 
(cell 11.3). Similar analyses might compare individual level 
changes with school mean changes occurring during the same 

period (cells 8.7, 10.9, and 12.11). 

10. Our discussion of longitudinal analysis procedures thus 
far has been restricted to data obtained from the boys. Now let 
us consider the additional possibilities provided by the data 
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collected from school officials (principals, counselors, and teach- 
ers). In discussing cross-sectional analyses earlier in this chap- 
ter, we noted that one of the most interesting efforts will he to 
link school characteristics (as reported by school officials) to the 
boys* criterion scores, both at the individual and school mean 
levels. Certainly this is ail the more true when the criterion 
scores are change measures such as shifts in mental health symp- 
toms, in values, and in occupational aspirations (thus relating 
variable sets 13, 14, and 15 to sets 7 through 12). 

Summary of Major Analysis Strategics, Table 5-5 displays 
in a single matrix the applications of all three major analysis 
strategies. There are many possibilities available, but not all 
are equally important. We have tried to distinguish the analysis 
areas most important to us at present. But the decision about 
where to place the heaviest analysis investment must always de- 
pend on our cumulating experience. The analysis design explicit- 
ly provides for this kind of feedback. Such provisions include the 
process of index and cluster construction, and the use of early 
cross-sectional analysis to guide subsequent longitudinal analysis. 
Because it is not possible to know in advance all the possible 
paths of analysis that will be developed, we have concentrated on 
general strategies and procedures. One effect of this approach 
has been to outline more possible combinations of analysis sets 

than it is likely we will use. ... 

It is of some interest to note that only 15 of the 120 cells 
in the matrix are empty, that is, only 15 combinations of analy- 
sis sets are not designated for possible use in index construction, 
cross-sectional analysis, or longitudinal analysis. These cells 
represent analysis possibilities that are somewhat inconsistent 
with our conceptual frameworkj each cell involves a prediction 
from individual level data to school mean data at a later point 
or interval in time. Our conceptual model views the school en- 
vironment as a cause of changes in boys rather than viewing 
school environment characteristics as the result of earlier meas- 
ures of individuals. While we have not designated these incon- 
sistent cells as a part of our analysis for theoretical purposes, 
there occasionally may be methodological advantages in using 
them. In general, we would expect to demonstrate that these 
"theoretically backward" relationships are weaker and less clear 
than their "theoretically appropriate" counterparts. 

One other point bears emphasis in this summary. The sev- 
eral analysis procedures outlined above will not be used to best 
advantage if treated in isolation. The most effective use of the 
data will be to combine several analytical treatments of the same 
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basic relationship in order to tease out the more subtle underly- 
ing causal directions. One such use of analyses in combination 
is cross-lagged panel correlation; this is the first of several ad- 
ditional types of analyses discussed in the following section. 



Additional Types of Analyses 

Of the many additional forms of analyses available, several 

are certain to be used and are discussed below. 

Cross-lagged Potwl Coyy&IoHo)u We noted earlier the use- 
fulness of predicting from variable A measured at one point in 
time to variable B measured at a later point in time (see para- 
graphs X, 2, and 3 under "Longitudinal Analysis"). This technique 
becomes especially useful when boil? A and B are measure a 
two points in time, so that both "causal directions may be tried 
out. Figure 5-1 illustrates this technique, which Campbell and 
Stanley (1963) have termed "cross-lagged panel correlation. 

FIGURE 5-1 

CROSS-LAGGED PANEL CORRELATION OF VARIABLES A AND B AT TItffiS 1 AND 2 




In essence, this technique permits us to infer that A causes 
B more than B causes A to the extent that the A T1 --B T2 corre- 
lation is greater than the B^— A^2 correlation. The additional 
relationships among the variables indicated by dotted arrows in 
Figure 5-1 will add to our information about the association be- 
tween A and B over time. 

As shown in Figure 5-2, the technique becomes more com- 
plicated when applied to panel measurements at three points in 
time. There are several advantages to extending the technique 
over two 18-month intervals. First, it permits us to determine 
whether the cross-lagged association between two variables is 
much stronger during the one interval than the other— perhaps 
during a period of relatively rapid adolescent development. Sec- 
ond, it permits contrasting both of the 18 -month lags with the 
total 3-year lag. Such contrasts may help indicate the duration 
of the time lag between cause and effect. (Some effects may have 
maximum impact after a long period of time, and thus may show 
up more clearly in the 3-year span.) 
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FIGURE 5-2 

CROSS-LAGGED PANEL CORRELATION OF VARIABLES A AND B AT 
TItES 1, 2, AND 3 




The cross-lagged panel correlation technique should be use- 
ful for several purposes, particularly ir* examining closely inter- 
related characteristics of individuals, such as values and mental 
health symptoms. This analysis technique may help to indicate 
whether some symptoms tend to follow others with some detecta- 
ble time lag. (For some such analyses, we may want to use 
finer units than the clusters described earlier; indeed, we may 
find that some indexes that were combined into clusters for cer- 
tain purposes must be separated in order to discover a degree of 
causal sequence.) 

Analyses Using Uniformity Measures. Our sample contains 
a number of boys in each school, permitting a whole range of 
analyses not otherwise possible. Earlier in this chapter wo dis- 
cussed the use of school mean data in our major analysis strate- 
gies. Now we turn to another use of the data clustered by school; 
analyses based on measures of variability within each cluster. 
In most cases the statistic of interest in these analyses will bo 
the variance estimate (S 2 ), or the estimated standard deviation 
(S), calculated for all respondents within each school . 2 Along any 
dimension of interest, the greater the uniformity among boys with- 
in a school, the smaller will be the variance estimate. 

One use of uniformity measures is to make inferences about 
the accuracy of respondents' perceptions of their school; this can 
be applied to perceptions of teachers as well as perceptions of 
boys. It is obvious that if respondents do not agree among them- 
selves in their perception of some "external reality" such as the 

« 2 it is important to note tho distinction between the sample variance 
I s > and the population variance estimate (s 2 ) , since the varlaneo estimate 
may be used to compare samples that vary In size (as tho samples of 
boys vary In size from school to school). The distinction may be ex- 
pressed as follows: § 2 * ^~-(S 2 ) (Hays, 1963, p. 207). 
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school, their perceptions cannot be accurate. The reverse, how- 
ever, is not true; a high level of agreement is a necessary con- 
dition for a judgment on accuracy, but it does not guarantee it. 
Thus we will have to be cautious in using this technique to assess 
our measures, 

A particularly useful application of uniformity measures is 
one that treats degree of homogeneity within a school as a varia- 
ble of interest in its own right. Obvious candidates here include: 
racial and socioeconomic variability within schools, the range of 
academic interests and vocational aspirations among students in a 
school, and variations in teachers* attitudes and educational val- 
ues. 

For some dimensions, of course, it will be useful to have 
school officials report degree of uniformityj for example, many 
principals can provide much bettor information on racial composi- 
tion in their schools than could be estimated from a sample of 
twenty-five or thirty boys. Along other dimensions, however, the 
only source of information will be the boysj and in these cases 
the variance estimate will be a very useful measure of uniformity 
within schools. (See Tannenbaum and Bachman, I960, for appli- 
cation of this type of analysis.) 

Measures of Discrepancy . We noted in Chapter 3 that data 
on the same topic collected from several sources may reveal 
some very interesting inconsistencies in perception. IE students 
In some schools see school practices very differently than do 
their teachers, this discrepancy in perception may be an impor- 
tant variable for consideration in analysis. In other words, we 
expect to do more than look for differences^ along some dimen- 
sions discrepancy scores will be calculated for all schools, and 
treated as analysis variables to be related to other factors in the 
school situation. 

Another kind of discrepancy score is that which will be cal- 
culated for each individual in the sample. One of the best known 
illustrations of this type of score— and one that will be studied in 
our project— is the measurement of academic over- and under- 
achievement, in which actual grades are related to predictions 
based on aptitude tests. ^ Other discrepancy measurements will 
involve a comparison of occupational aspirations with those 

3 Such predictions, incidentally, arc based on a regression equation 
taking account of the strength of correlation between the predictive instru- 
ment and the criterion. Thus, for example, if an individual had a score 
two standard deviations above the mean of a test that correlated .6 with 
the criterion, his predicted criterion score would be one standard devia- 
tion above the mean (2<y(,6) * 1*). 
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predicted by a student's measured level of ability. The student 
who plans to become a surgeon, but who has below average in- 
telligence and school grades is either uninformed or unrealistic- 
traits also to be suspected in the outstanding student who plans a 
career of working on an assembly line. Other individual discrep- 
ancies to be studied will include self-concept of ability versus 
actual measure of ability, and values about behavior versus self- 
report of actual behavior. 

Still another form of discrepancy score to be examined in- 
cludes the individual's response versus the mean response of all 
students in his school. The individual who perceives things dif- 
ferently from most boys in his school may, for that reason, 
have difficulty adjusting to the school environment. Another use 
of this kind of discrepancy score will be to detect individuals who 
are "deviants" along dimensions other than perceptions. The boy 
who differs from his classmates in terms of socioeconomic sta- 
tus, parents' education, and other aspects of home environment 
may find it difficult to reconcile conflicting pressures from home 
and school. Also of interest will be the boy who is at odds with 
the prevailing norms, values, and attitudes of his peers. In many 
of these areas of theoretical and practical importance measures 
of discrepancy will provide a valuable analytic tool. 

Teacher Responses as Criterion Data, Throughout, we have 
treated the information to be obtained from teachers as a source 
of data concerning school environments. Although this is the pri- 
mary function of such information in our research design, an in- 
teresting by-product here is the possibility of studying as criteri- 
on data in their own right teacher responses, such as involvement 
in and satisfaction with their school and the use of innovative 

teaching practices. t t11 

Given this way of looking at the data from teachers, it will 

be possible to carry out some organizational studies of schools 
in ways that closely parallel other organizational studies. In this 
case, most criterion data will come from employees who happen 
to be teachers. To the extent that findings from such analyses 
are basically similar to those in other organizations, we will have 
taken another step toward general theories of behavior in organi- 
zations; we will have further evidence that findings from organi- 
zational research In general have practical value for the organiza- 
tion and administration of schools. 

Summary 

Three broad strategies of analysis, in addition to descrip- 
tive statistics, will be used most extensively in our treatment of 
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datai index construction and data reduction, cross-sectional analy- 
sis, and longitudinal analysis. Our application of these strategies 
involves a number of "variable sets" based on: data obtained at 
Times 1, 2, and 3j change scores between Times 1 and 2, 1 and 
3, and 2 and 3; school mean scores for all of the above variable 
sets* and finally the data obtained from principals, counselors, 

and teachers. , , 

Additional more specialized forms of analysis that we are 
likely to use include cross-lagged panel correlation, analyses 
using uniformity measures, measures of discrepancy, and the 
treatment of teacher responses as criterion data. 

With this overview of analysis strategies complete, we turn 
in our final chapter to consider the application of these analysis 
strategies to our major substantive interests. 



MAJOR THEMES OF ANALYSIS 

In this final chapter we return to the purposes described in 
Chapter 2. Figure 2-2 of that chapter presented a conceptual 
framework outlining relationships of major interest to us; subse- 
quent chapters described the research design, measures, and tech- 
niques of analysis developed to explore these relationships. Now, 
with this blueprint of the study largely completed, we are ready 
to elaborate our major substantive interests. 

Our approach will be to discuss the major categories of 
analysis that have developed from the conceptual framework, and 
to treat several substantive issues in each. 

Effects of Environments on Criteria 

We will give high priority in our data analysis to the ex- 
ploration of direct (that is, non-interactive) effects that environ- 
ments have on criteria (Arrow 2 in Figure 2-2). Such analysos 
will take place relatively early because they are the least com- 
plex of our analysis efforts, and because early findings in this 
area can provide guidance for some of our later (and more com- 
plex) analysos. t „ . ni 

Our first step in this analysis of environmental effects will 

be to examine virtually every major pairing of environmental 
variables with criteria, as shown in Figure 2-2. This will be- 
come feasible only after a good deal of index and cluster develop- 
ment (see Chapter 5). 

The effects of environments on criteria will be explored 
first with cross-sectional analyses using the data available at 
Time 1. Many findings at this stage will provide fairly strong 
evidence of causal relationships; for example, if long-standing 
factors in the home environment are found to correlate with cer- 
tain criteria, our interpretation is likely to stress the home en- 
vironment as a causal factor. Other cross-sectional findings will 
be only suggestive of causation; for example, although we may 
find that certain characteristics of friends relate to a boy’s values 
and attitudes, it will remain for a longitudinal analysis to indi- 
cate whether the boy’s friends influences his values, or that his 
values influenced his choice of friends (or both). 
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Longitudinal analyses of environmental effects will begin as 
soon as the Time 2 data are collected, and will continue as the 
Time 3 data become available. Such analyses will be guided by, 
but not limited to, those relationships which appeared most prom- 
ising in the initial cross-sectional analyses. 

Environmental Effects on Self -Development, Self -Utilization, 
and Affective States. Among criteria of greatest interest in our 
longitudinal analyses of environmental effects will be changes in 
self-development, self-utilization, and affective states. Certainly 
one major purpose of a school environment is to promote the stu- 
dent's self-development, to assist in his acquisition of new skills 
and competences. In doing this, the school uses extensively the 
skills and competences already developed by the student. It is 
an empirical question, however, whether these educational inten- 
tions are fulfilled in curricular and extra-curricular activities, 
and whether the abilities demanded and developed are those which 
the student values. 

In work environments, the usual emphasis of non-supervlsory 
jobs is on the utilization of skills. The opportunity to utilize 
one's skills on the job is an integral part of job satisfaction, as 
demonstrated in a number of studies, including Argyris (1957, 
1959) Baehr and Renck (1958), Blum (1958), King (1960), Roach 
(1958), and Wherry (1958). Lack of skill utilization is also as- 
sociated with higher voluntary turnover (Argyris, 1957 and 1959). 
Other studies have related utilization of skills to mental health 
and illness behavior. Thus Kornhauser (1960) found that work- 
ers having low skill and monotonous jobs had the lowest scores 
on their mental health measures. Kasl and French (1962) found 
that perceiving one's job as dull and monotonous was positively 
related to the frequency of visits to the company dispensary. 
In summary, then, a number of studies suggest that utilization 
of one's skills is of some importance to one's feeling of well- 
being. 

In view of such findings, we hypothesize that the extent to 
which a school or a job permits and encourages a young man to 
develop and utilize skills will have significant effect on his level 
of satisfaction, affective states, social values, and self-esteem. 
These general hypotheses linking opportunities for self-develop- 
ment and self-utilization to mental health make it important to 
consider some of the major factors in school and work that may 
be related to such opportunities. For example, we expect a curvi- 
linear relationship between school size and opportunities for de- 
veloping and utilizing skills. Very small schools are likely to 
lack the variety and depth of academic programs, the laboratory 
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facilities, and the range of faculty talent that enhance student op- 
portunities to use present abilities and to develop new ones. On 
the other hand, very large schools are likely to be bureaucratic, 
impersonal, and to impose impersonal decision rules that limit 
opportunities for self-utilization and self-development. 

Here, as elsewhere, we will be interested in the analysis 
of deviant cases. For example, we expect that, even if our gen- 
eral hypotheses regarding self-development and self-utilization 
are confirmed, there will be some very small schools that man- 
age to offer variety and opportunity, and some very large schools 
that avoid the typical problems of bureaucratization. Such schools 
will provide an opportunity for more intensive analysis on a case- 
study basis. 

Our discussion above focused largely on differences among 
schoolsj but it seems likely that different work environments will 
present even greater variations, with some encouraging a high 
degree of development and utilization of abilities, and others pro- 
viding few or no such opportunities. For example, the presence 
or absence of training programs for more skilled and responsible 
positions, the ease of access to such programs, and the interest 
and autonomy of the immediate supervisor in making nominations 
to such programs, would be among the hypothesized determinants 
of self-development in the work situation-in much the same way 
flexibility and variety of curriculum, and teacher interest and 
autonomy are predicted to operate in the school situation. 

Finally, we expect that situations of unemployment (for boys 
not in school) generally will involve the most drastic reduction 
of opportunities for developing and utilizing areas of personal 
competence, with adverse effects on affective states, social val- 
ues, and self-esteem. 

Environmental Effects on Vocational Development . The di- 
mensions of vocational development to be examined in our study 
include occupational plans and attitudes, level of occupational as- 
piration, and the realism of such plans and aspirations. Subse- 
quent outcomes of even greater interest will be the occupational 
level actually attained and the "goodness-of-fit" between the per- 
son and his job. Some of the most important determinants of 
such vocational criteria are factors in the home environment, in- 
cluding level of education and occupation of parents and older 
siblings, and the general level of resources available in the home. 
In the school environment the factors likely to influence vocation- 
al development include programs and courses providing informa- 
tion about occupations, vocational guidance and counseling, and 
job placement. Other factors to be related to vocational choice 
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include the extent to which the school is homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous with respect to such student characteristics as socio- 
economic level, academic ability, ethnic and religious background, 
and race. And, of course, the overall quality of education pro- 
vided by a school is likely to affect the vocational outcomes of 
its students; our approach here will be to examine the relation- 
ship between vocational outcomes and such potential indicators of 
school quality as per-pupil expenditure, class size, faculty sala- 
ries, and length of faculty experience. 

Problems of Multiple and Interacting Causes , Our discus- 
sion thus far has been devoted to relationships among pairs of 
variables. But in fact much of our data analysis will involve the 
study of certain environmental effects while holding others con- 
stant (through partial correlation and regression procedures). We 
will use such procedures extensively to explore relationships be- 
tween school environments and criteria while controlling for dif- 
ferences in home environment. It will also be necessary to con- 
trol certain person characteristics while studying environmental 
effects. An obvious illustration is the study of the school en- 
vironment as a determinant of entrance into college; in such a 
study we will certainly want to control for differences in intelli- 
gence. 

In our examination of environmental effects, and indeed in 
all phases of this research, we expect multiple causes to be the 
rule rather than the exception. Thus one of our major aims is 
to discover which variables make the greatest difference. And a 
closely related plm will be to explore the degree to which depri- 
vation in one area may be compensated for in another. The ab- 
sence of a father may be much less critical to a boy if there is 
an available substitute, such as an admired teacher or an exem- 
plary boss. In pursuing this line further we may find that the 
absence of a wide range of vocational experience and exposure in 
the home will be less damaging if effective counseling is provid- 
ed by the school. 

As the above examples suggest, we agree with Coleman 
(I960) that the influence of the school environment is likely to be 
greatest for the students who enter with the least information and 
the least formed values about career and self. But we also pre- 
dict that the influence of the good school is not negligible for 
students more initially advantaged, although it is likely to be dif- 
ferent in content as well as in degree. For example, the impact 
of an excellent echool on the vocational thinking of a boy from a 
prosperous professional-managerial community might be less in 
terms of information acquisition, but substantial in terms of value 
issues that affect career choice. 
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Effects of Person Characteristics on Criteria 

As in the study of environmental effects, our study of how 
person characteristics affect criteria (Arrow 1 in Figure 2-2) 
will begin with exploratory cross-sectional analyses using data 
collected at Time 1. Even more than is the case with environ- 
mental effects, the study of person effects upon criteria (that is, 
other characteristics of the person) will require longitudinal analy- 
sis « 

The longitudinal analysis in this area quite often will be di- 
rected toward the difficult goal of disentangling the primary caus- 
al pattern when two dimensions of the person are found to be 
correlated. We turn our attention next to a relatively complex 
illustration of this general problem: the relationship between self- 
identity and other aspects of the person. 

Factors Related to Self -Identity. In the study of self-identity, 
one of the most interesting and vexing problems is the process 
bv which a person's self-identity is developed and modified. One 
possibility is that a person tends to "become what he does," that 
is to say he comes to perceive himself as the kind of person who 
does what he-or others-observe him to be doing. According to 
this viewpoint, we would expect that a boy who observes himself 
doing badly in school will come to think of himself as being stu- 
pid, even though lack of ability may not be the real cause of his 
poor performance. 

Just as plausible is the opposite explanation: that actions 
are caused by the self-concept. In a cross-sectional analysis, a 
correlation between a person's behavior and his self-concept 
would be consistent with either explanation. Thus one of our in- 
terests in longitudinal analyses will be to examine these alterna- 
tives and see whether one causal direction predominates. 

A closely related issue is the degree of realism in identity 
formation. How accurately are individuals able to assimilate new 
information into their self-concepts, especially when this informa- 
tion is not of a positive sort? An example is the adjustment 
that must be made by the boy who has thought of himself as some- 
one headed for college, only to learn that he is not suited for 

college work. „ . „„ 

We expect to examine the general process of vocational as- 
piration-setting as a function of self-identity, especially consider- 
ing such self-attributes as intelligence, academic ability, and 
reading skills. We expect that realism in vocational aspirations 
will increase during the high school years (from Time 1 to Time 3). 
Also, in some cases aspirations may be lowered unrealistically, 
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aerhaos as a reaction to failure. One form of analysis to be 
employed here is the study of discrepancies between act ““| 
of vocational aspirations and those 
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actual and predicted grades-an approach often used 
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characteristics, the number of possible relationships expands geo- 
metrically, and such an exhaustive treatment becomes quite im- 
possible, Thus in this area of analysis we will have to become 
more selective and specify which combinations of person and en- 
vironment dimensions are to be studied. 

We will begin by discussing briefly some important criteria 
that we expect to be affected by "goodness-of-fit”— that is, the 
degree to which characteristics of a person are compatible with 
features of his environment. Next we will deal with some of the 
major dimensions of interest in calculating such goodness-of-fit 
scores. 

Factors Affected by Person-Environment Fit. We intend to 
consider the effects of person-environment fit on all of the cate- 
gories of criteria shown in Figure 2-2 (and detailed in Table 4-1). 
However, it seems likely that some of our criterion dimensions 
will be especially susceptible to variations in goodness-of-fit. 

Let us consider first some general effects of a poor fit be- 
tween a boy and any relevant environment such as school, work, 
or home. (We will shortly have more to say about just what con- 
stitutes '‘poor" fit.) One such effect should be changes in our 
measures of affective states; poor fit is expected to increase lev- 
els of anxiety, resentment, anomie, irritability, and perhaps nhysi- 
cal symptoms; a lack of fit is also expected to reduce levels of 
general happiness and perhaps decrease self-esteem. Another 
general effect of poor fit is expected to be changes in attitude 
measures in negative and anti-social directions. The more mani- 
fest reactions to poor fit are likely to include an increase in de- 
linquent and rebellious behaviors. 

The above reactions are expected to apply to lack of fit 
with any environment; some other outcomes are likely to be spe- 
cific to a poor fit between a boy and his school environment. An 
obvious result of a lack of fit in school will be statements of dis- 
like and disinterest, plans to drop out, and the actual leaving of 
school. (In the later stages of the study, we expect to find paral- 
lel relationships when studying the fit between the boy and his 
work environment.) Another indicator of the boy’s fit with his 
school environment is likely to be his investment of time and 
energy-as reflected, for example, in the amount of time he de- 
votes to homework. This last example provides a particularly 
clear illustration of a general problem in studying the effects of 
person-environment fit: a pattern of causation that is cyclical. 
If the fit between a boy and his school influences the amount and 
quality of his homework, it seems equally true that his homework 
will affect his fit with the school. 
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Dimensions of Fit Between Persons and Environments. As 
we noted earlier, it would be impossible to test out all P oss ^° 
interacting combinations of person and environment^ 

Thus, in developing our measures of person-environment fit we 
must determine in advance which dimensions of persons are like- 
ly to interact with which characteristics of environments. Al- 
though we have yet to specify many of the pairings of person 
environment characteristics, two major areas are basic to 
study design: the matching of abilities with school and/or job re- 
quirements, and the matching of motives with school and/or job 

opportunities for motive gratification. . , ork 

It is a truism that a person’s fit with his school or worK 

environment depends on the match between the abilities he pos- 
sesses and the abilities required by the environment. Beyond 
that basic generalization, however, are found less obvious issues 

that require research. Our intention is m ®^ ur t ? ® 0 [^ c „ ssess 
matches between abilities and requirements, and then to assess 
the relative importance of this fit as a predictor of the criteria 
discussed earlier. We are also interested in discovering he 
optimal match between abilities and requirements and in learning 
whether this match is essentially the same for all criterion di 

mCnSl A number ol major abilities were measured at Time 1, In- 
cluding Intelligence and reading ability. Certalnly theao ab UHes 
are central to successful performance in virtually all schools, 

thus one estimate of the fit betw0en . b 7,w? nd „f°i r oh S ^ bov-based on 
ments will be simply the measured ability of each boy based on 

the assumption that the more intelligent and skilled at reading a 

boy tnay be, the better he will be able to handle school work. A 

more adequate treatment of fit along these dimensions my be to 

relate boys' abilities to the various demands of their parUculai 

schools; thus, while Intelligence may bo useful in all school si ^u- 

ations there may be some schools in our sample that are l 

dally’ demanding (and perhaps less able to tolerate and make 

""liwToWer^ihe study of person-environment 
fit has to do with whether there is a single optimum match be- 
tween person and environment along any given dimension, ror 

Ihe sah P e d slmpllclty, we have often rderred slmply to go^- 

ness-of-fit" without stating that a good fit in terms < * ° n ® 
terion may be a poor fit in terms of another. To cite one exam 
nlan to explore: it is not at all clear that the match 
between abilities and demands that an individual fi nds most ^satis- 
fying is the match that will maximize his self-development or 
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self-utilization. It is possible that boys develop most fully in 
school environments that demand an uncomfortable degree of ef- 
fort and a stretching of abilities. Whether the criterion is satis- 
faction, seif-development, or self-utilization, we expect to find 
frequently curvilinear relationships with the match of ability re- 
quirements -that is, wo expect to find some cases of too little 
ability in relation to ability requirements, and (perhaps less often) 
too much ability. But we expect that the curves will be different 
for different criteria. 

A second major area for the study of person-environment 
fit is the match between motives and environmental characteris- 
tics that may gratify or frustrate these motives. Some of the 
motive dimensions of special interest to us are need for achieve - 
ment, need to avoid failure, need for affiliation, need for self- 
development, and need for snlf-utilization. In addition to measures 
of boys’ motivation along each of these dimensions (which is 
presumably a relatively stable characteristic for each boy), our 
data include estimates of the extent to which school and other 
environments permit gratification of these motives. As in the 
case of the match between abilities and environmental demands, 
wo expect to find curvilinear relationships in the matching of 
motives with opportunities for gratification. Just as a school can 
require too much or perhaps too little ability for a particular 
boy, it is also possible to provide too much or too little chal- 
lenge for the amount of achievement motivation a boy has. 

Our discussion in this chapter has concentrated upon deriv- 
ing measures of fit fiom separate measures of person and en- 
vironment characteristics. Another approach is to attempt direct 
measurement— in this case we ask the boys how well the demands 
and opportunities in their school environment (and, in later data 
collections, their work) fits in with their abilities and needs. It 
remains to be seen how well this fairly simple and straight- 
forward approach will work; one of our research aims will be to 
find out. 

Environmont-Environment Interactions Affecting Criteria 

One elaboration of our conceptual framework involves the 
interaction of two or more environmental factors in affecting cri- 
terion dimensions. We made some mention earlier in this chap- 
ter of the problems of multiple and interacting causes, and noted 
one particular form of environment-environment interaction— the 
possibility that one environment can compensate for another in 
filling important needs in a boy’s life. A number of other forms 
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of environment-environment interaction are likely to be examined; 
in particular, we will explore the effects of conflicting environ- 
mental demands— in other words, role conflict. 

Role Conflict. The kind and magnitude of role conflict to 
which an individual is exposed has been shown to be a determi- 
nant of his satisfaction level and his level of tension. The rela- 
tionship of role conflict to performance is less clear, and remains 
an issue of some importance in role theory and research. All 
the relationships between role characteristics and their ejects 
have been shown to be strongly mediated by personality factors, 
including introversion-extroversion, emotional sensitivity, and 
flexibility-rigidity. (Kahn, et al., 1964; Biddle and Thomas, 1966.) 

In the present research we are interested in five major 
conceptual categories of role conflict which can be labelled inter- 
sender, intra-sender, inter-role, person-role, and emergent con- 
flict, We can illustrate and define each of these in the context 
of the student role. 

Inter-sender conflict occurs when two role-senders (persons 
who have specific expectations regarding the student's behavior 
as a student) disagree with respect to what he should do, and 
therefore send him conflicting messages or otherwise attempt to 
influence him to behave in incompatible ways. For example, the 
football coach might urge a student to spend all his afternoons 
practicing place-kicking; the mathematics teachers might urge the 
same student to spend the same afternoons becoming more profi- 
cient at solid geometry. The seriousness of this inter-sender 
conflict for the boy involved depends on the strength of the de- 
mands (role-sending) and his own vulnerabilities to such conflict. 

A second type of conflict, intra-sender conflict, Is generated 
by a single role-sender. For example, a boy may be told by his 
parents to do whatever Is necessary to get good grades but also 
never to cheat on exams. Or a father might demand that his son 
be prominent in extra-curricular activities and also hold an after- 
school job, even though the two activities occupy the same hours 
of the day. 

The latter example suggests a third category— conflict be- 
tween roles. The student who is asked in effect to invest the 
same time and energy in studying and in working for pay experi- 
ences inter-role conflict; he can meet the work expectations or 
the study expectations, but not both-at least not within the con- 
straints of time available. 

Person-role conflict refers to an incompatibility between 
certain requirements of a role and an enduring attribute of the 
individual— an ability or need or value. In many schools the role 
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of student is defined in terms that clash with important personal 
needs, values, or abilities. The naturally slow learner may be 
told to "keep up"? the eager and gregarious student may be in- 
structed to remain silent in favor of others; a boy with a strong 
sense of loyalty may be required to report the misdemeanors of 
a friend. 

Finally, there are forms of conflict that do not reflect such 
intrinsic incompatibilities, but rather that derive from situational 
constraints. The stock complaint that each teacher "thinks his is 
the only course I’m taking" is an objection to overload-a form 
of role conflict that emerges under certain time constraints. A 
time limitation can create conflict among role requirements that^ 
are not inherently incompatible. 

We expect that the effects of role conflict will be negative, 
that the incidence of role conflict will vary significantly among 
schools, and that organizational flexibility and teacher autonomy 
will be among the determinants of such conflict. 

Dimensions of Role Conflict. A primary source of data for 
the study of role conflict is a set of questions asking each boy 
how he thinks a number of role-senders (parents, siblings, teach- 
ers, and Mends) would feel about certain things he might do 
(drop out of school, get bad grades, get into trouble, plan to go 
to college). Criterion dimensions which we expect will be par- 
ticularly affected by degrees of role conflict will be the actual 
corresponding behaviors (dropping out, school grades, delinquency, 
application to college) which follow role-sending. 

We have concentrated here upon the study of conflicting role- 
sending as an important illustration of environment-environment 
interaction. In addition, of course, we expect to find non-lnterac- 
tive effects from role-sending. Very simply, we expect that a 
boy's behaviors will be directly influenced by role-sending; and 
the less conflict among role-senders, the stronger will be this 
influence. 

Person-Person Interactions Affecting Criteria 

Another elaboration of our conceptual framework treats the 
interaction of several personality dimensions as they affect cri- 
terion dimensions. This form of interaction is very central to 
the motivational theory that has guided our research. 

Motivation as a Function of Expectancy and Value. It is a 
commonly held assumption that one of the problems of some 
young people, especially the disadvantaged, is a lack of motiva- 
tion. In dealing with this issue we have been influenced much by 
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the work of recent motivational theorists. Atkinson (1988* ' 
and Vroom (1964), continuing in the "expectancy-value tradition 
of Lewin and Tolman, have argued that motivation depends upon 
anticipated value of some outcome, and also upon the 
that one's motive-relevant behavior can succeed in obtaining the 
outcome. The distinction between expectancy and value is par- 
ticularly important in the analysis of the motivation of disadvan- 
taged groups. It is often assumed that motivational problems in 
these groups come from a lack of desire for the achievement 
goals and incentives in our society-- , ’they don ^ f 

values." It is possible, however, that the problems of &ck o 
motivation and demoralization in these groups come less from a 
lack of desire for the goals our society offers, and more from a 
feeling that they have little chance of attaining these goals. In 
the terms of the motivational theorists, the P^» «*£ « 
of expectancy rather than incentive value. Turner (1902), for ex. 
ample, has presented data collected on high school st udents which 
suggest that the usual differences found between middle class and 
working class attitudes are not obtained when the questions focus 
on what is valued and admired, but are obtained when the ques- 
tions focus on the student's expectancies and perspectives f or his 
own life. Hotter (1963, 1966) has distinguished between individ- 
uals who perceive that they themselves control their fate (internal 
conlrol)°nnd those who feel they are controlled by 
(external control). Of special interest here is Rotter s finding in 
a national sample of children that a perception of internal con- 
trol is positively related to social class, with race and jj^elli- 
gence held constant. Coleman (1966) has found recently tliat an 
important predictor of school achievement is the extent to which 
an individual feels that he has some control over his own destiny. 

^ P * 23 The finding that the expectancy dimension is st f on ^/ 18 ^' 
elated with class differences has importantand potentiaily en- 
couragine implications (Gurinand Bradford, 1965). In contrast to 

the value dimension, which may refloat deeply toaM^tlcu- 

itv tendencies, the expectancy dimension is assumed to be particu- 
larly susceptible to environmental and educational infiuences. Thus 
we expect that different school environments, and aiso^ different 
work and non-work environments, will show important motivational 
effects, and that these affects will operate primarily through a 
modification in expectancies. In the area of occupa^ 
tlons. for example, the most effective schools will be those which 
succeed in establishing expectancies realistically hased on an 
awareness o£ effective paths to occupational attainment. Moreover, 
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it seems likely that the effects of such a school environment will 
be greatest for those persons who are relatively disadvantaged, 
those who would be most likely to start out with unrealistic per- 
ceptions of the world or work. 

Performance as a Ftmction of Motivation and Ability. Much 
of the foregoing discussion reflects our view that motivation is 
an important determinant of major criterion behaviors in our 
study. But in several of these behavior areas (such as academic 
achievement and entrance into college) another important determi- 
nant is ability. Our hypothesis concerning the interaction of mo- 
tivation and ability is straightforward: performance * f (ability X 
motivation). It follows from this hypothesis that we expect to 
find that variations in motivation will have more pronounced ef- 
fects in boys of relatively high ability; and it also means that 
variations in ability will be reflected in performance only to the 
extent that boys are positively motivated, (For an extended dis- 
cussion of this hypothesis, see Vroom, 1964, pp. 197-204.) 

The Study of Schools as Organizations 

The study of schools as organizations is a secondary pur- 
pose of our research, but it is nonetheless a purpose of consid- 
erable importance. Our main purpose, as we have said, is to 
understand the processes of growth and change during adolescence 
insofar as they are determined by the immediate environment. We 
are especially concerned with the contrast among school, work, 
and non-work situations, but we are interested also in the differ- 
ing characteristics of schools. Many of these differences can be 
conceptualized in terms of open system theory, as applied to or- 
ganizations by Katz and Kahn (1966). In this section we describe 
this approach and consider some of the organizational character- 
istics which we will treat as major causal variables. 

Each of the hundred schools in our sample is an organiza- 
tion in its own right, and can be viewed as an open system— that 
is, as a stable pattern of energy input-transformation-outpul. 
Moreover, the school is a human system, which means that its 
stability and its continued ability to function is achieved through 
a set of related roles (teacher, counselor, principal, department 
head, student, etc.). Each school as an organization exists in a 
larger social context or environment of other organizations and 
individuals (board of education, municipal agencies, other schools, 
parent-teacher organizations, etc.). Given this general approach 
in these definitions, what are the organizational variables tiiat re- 
quire study? We will consider them under six headings: 
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-The inputs of energy and resources that the school re- 
quires and the system by which they are allocated. 

—The resources currently held by the system. 

-The characteristics (stability-instability, independence- 

interdependence, etc.) of the school's role system. 

—The nature and degree of interchange of the school with 

agencies in its environment. 

—The nature, quality, and quantity of the school's outputs. 

-Additional characteristics of formal structure. 

Inputs Required by Schools and Processes of Allocation. Re- 
garding inputs which are organizationally required, we are con- 
cerned both with resources which the school must obtain from 
outside and with the effort it obtains from its teachers and stu- 
dents: 

(1) What resources must the school obtain from external 
sources? (For example, personnel, operating funds, buildings, 
equipment, and maintenance services.) 

(2) By what processes are these resources obtained and al- 
located? 

(3) To what extent is the staff of the school influential in 
these processes of obtainment and allocation? 

(4) How much time and energy does the school expend to 
obtain such resources, or to influence their amount and alloca- 
tion? 

With respect to the input which the school requires of its 
members, both teachers and students: 

(5) Gross demands: How hard do people have to work? 

(6) Distribution of demands: Is the school characterized by 
a uniform distribution of effort among students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration, and within these groups? 

Resources Currently Held by the School. The nature of the 
inputs already obtained or received by the school will be studied 
as follows: 

(1) Personnel; how many members does the school have in 
each typo of role (teacher, counselor, etc.). What are their ag- 
gregate characteristics in terms such as education, experience, 
sex, and racial mix. 

(2) Students; how large is the student body and how is it 
divided Into the various programs of study (lor example, college 
preparatory or vocational). Also of importance will be such char- 
acteristics as ethnic composition and proportions of various socio- 
economic levels. 

(3) Buildings , grounds , and equipment; (including books) owned 
by the school. 
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(4) Funding; a more general measure of the resource inputs 

which the school has received other than personnel and equipment 
is the total monetary input. Both gross and per-pupii expendi- 
tures will be examined, . . 

(5) Adequacy of resources held; how do the inputs which the 

school has been able to secure compare with the needs of the 
school as internally assessed by princlpali teachers, or others? 

The School's Role System. Looking at the high school as a 
sot of related roles (including teachorsi students, counselors, and 
administrators), we plan to examine the following issues: 

(1) The stability of roles; how often are the contents of Jobs 
changed or new roles and role structures created? 

(2) Changing the role system; by what processes is the con- 
tent or larger structure of roles changed? 

(3) The stability of role occupancy; what is the rate of per- 
sonnel turnover in the different roles? 

(4) Changing role occupants ; under what circumstances ana 

at whose initiation may persons be transferred, dismissed, or 

promoted fiance between role prescriptions and individual 
role elaboration among teachers; that is, the extent to which sub- 
stantive and stylistic aspects of teacher performance are specifi- 
cally prescribed (by principal, department chairman, or others), 
as compared to the extent of individual structuring of the role by 

the teacher himself, , ,, . .. „. lrt 

(6) Evaluation of the system of roles; how often is the role 

system evaluated In terms ol Its productive effectiveness and In 
terms of Its meeting the needs of role occupants? Who makes 
such evaluations? How often? What actions have resulted. 

(7) Socialization of new members; what attempts are made 
to orient new role occupants and to clarify role expectations at 

the 0 ^^ Eualmiion 0 j YO i e performance; the availability of cri- 
teria of excellence, the manner of their determination, the gen- 
eration of data on individual teacher performance, the extent of 
feedback, and the sanctions or rewards associated with the proc- 

(9) The rewards ami penalties; what rewards and penalties 
are used to elicit performance of people in roles -teacher, auxili- 
ary staff, and students. . . 

(10) Sources and nature of control of inputs; to what extent 

are decisions regarding productive input “own decisions by indi- 
vidual teachers and students, and to what extent are they organi 
zationally determined? To what extent is energy input by teachers 
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and students induced by rewards and punishments, by example and 
identification, or by other means? To what extent are the in- 
ducers organizational peers, superiors, or others? To what ex- 
tent are these processes of control formal and institutionalized, 
and to what extent informal? 

(11) The composition of role sets; that is, the set of indi- 
viduals who define and enforce the role requirements for a given 
teacher, student, or other member of the school organization. We 
want to know, for example, how much overlap or redundancy there 
is among role sets, how "connected" the organization is internal- 
ly. We also want to know the extent to which role sets are es- 
sentially hierarchical in composition, to what extent made up of 
peers, and to what extent of "subordinates." 

(12) Maintenance of role occupancy; we want to know the 
means by which the school attracts and holds teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the required roles. Bases of attraction may in- 
clude salary, location, rate of promotion, school reputation, free- 
dom to do innovative work, and the like. 

Openness and Closedness; Transactions Between the School 
and Its Environment. We deal in this section with three broad 
types of transactions: 

(1) To what extent is the school dependent upon or influ- 
enced by outside agencies in determining its basic inputs? More 
specifically, what agencies decide which students shall attend a 
given school? What agencies decide which teachers will be as- 
signed to a given school? We will be interested in the part 
played in such decisions by the board of education, by other parts 
of the larger school system, by units of the community govern- 
ment (city council, for example), and by voluntary organizations 
such as parent-teacher organizations and teacher associations. 
The same issues of influence can be raised with respect to cur- 
riculum decisions within the school, matters of discipline, and 
other areas of policy-making. 

(2) Transactions that are initiated by the school in order to 
influence the outside environment are of equal interest. We would 
want to know, for example, the extent to which the school influ- 
ences decisions in the larger school system and the extent to 
which the school enters into family, neighborhood, and community 
issues outside the limits of curriculum as such. 

(3) Related to both these kinds of transactions is the ques- 
tion of how closely the school approximates a "total" organization; 
that is, how much of the students' (and teachers') lives are or- 
ganizationally contained and are considered organizationally rele- 
vant. The minimum stipulation would restrict the school to school 
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hours and academic affairs. Any attempt by the school to Inquire 
about or to influence behavior off the 

as an invasion of privacy or a breach of civil rights. At tne 
other extreme is that philosophy of education and management 
that puts the school in the place of parent, with respect to/ 80 *®" 
ational, vocational, and other extracurricular aspects of life. We 
want to differentiate schools on such dimensions as this, and also 
£ deterS whether the extent of the school's movement in the 
broker "ts of a student's life is at the option of the student, 
at the decision of teachers, or otherwise determined. 

Oulfiutso/ Schools. The three major classes of Organiza- 
tional output are physical products services ;^ <=han g es in poo- 
nlii More specifically, organizations of different types export 
into the larger society physical products that have been changed 
in comnosiUon, combination, or other properties; services that 

include lesser product modifications and changes in location, as 
inciuue lesser I services to individuals; and people-or 

more^ropeTlv^changes In theThills, abilities, and other attributes 
of individuals. Schools are engaged in the Process of 
hia ^HiributGs of people. There would be a great deal of disagree 
ment wo suspect, about the dimensions along which such changes 
r pro err S ought the optimum location of those > dimens tons 

toward which such changes should bo d > r « 8tcd > ff‘^ Is me ^Lro 
which changes may properly be attempted by the ' sch8 ° Is ' J t j t ® te 
is little question, nevertheless, that such change 
iL b^ic product of the high school. For example, students are 
expected to leave high school with increased ability to read a 
wide°ranee of 'material, to solve mathematical problems, and to 
write wlttf clarity and fluency. 

to have ^ined in interpersonal skills, formulated their career 
plals more tolly, or changed in social values are perhaps exam- 

P16S area is in the actual organiza- 

tional output of schools, as indicated by change* ' ln ^ he 

students, ascertained by compara ive measures at succ 

S'S “iTi. St tfZZ&SS “ rn L 

spect to such Issues. We have a considerable, dlb ^ ® ec h °"^’ 
interest in comparing the actual output of schools with their in 
ended ouLt and in determining the extent of agreemen in in- 
!»ntiens Our expectations are that there exists agreement among 
educational staffs only in Olympian terms-greater Mmpetence, 
increased maturity, improved social skills-and not on the s^ 

cific attitudes, values, aspirations, and abilities in terms of whic 
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change should be sought. Still less do we expect agreement on 
the means by which such change can be effected. 

Additional Properties of Organizational Structure. The pre- 
ceding areas of research seem to us to stem directly from the 
definition of organization we have proposed and from the view of 
organizations as open systems, There are a number of addition- 
al variables which we propose to measure. These include size 
(number of students and number of teachers), number of echelons, 
degree of specialization, group norms , and group structure (espe- 
cially number and jurisdiction of decision-making groups). 

Analyses of Organizational Variables 

Analyses of organizational variables will take several forms, 
including; 

—Descriptive 

—Comparative (with other kinds of organizations) 

—Explanatory (the use of organizational variables to explain 
differential changes observed in students between Time 1 
and Time 3). 

The first of these is very straightforward; the second very com- 
plex and feasible only on a fragmentary basis. It is the third— 
the use of organizational variables to contribute to the explanation 
of student outcomes— that will be our main emphasis. 

Descriptive Analyses. These analyses will take advantage 
of the fact that we have a nationwide probability sample of high 
schools. It therefore becomes possible to describe the high schools 
of the United States as organizations, to identify "typical'’ forms 
of organization, deviations from the usual, and also to describe 
the ways in which organizational properties of schools are pat- 
terned or clustered. For example, is increased size associated 
with increased or decreased teacher autonomy; are schools in 
small communities more or less open to influence from ether 
agencies; are schools that rely on broad involvement of teachers 
in decision-making more or less likely to have consensus on edu- 
cational objectives? 

Comparative Analyses. There are several reasons for com- 
paring the structure and functioning of high schools with indus- 
tries, government agencies, research and development laboratories, 
voluntary associations, and organizations. For one thing, a good 
deal is known about factors associated with effectiveness in these 
kinds of organizations; less is known about the relevance of such 
findings to educational organizations. For another, it has been 
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argued that the function of high schools requires special charac*' 
teristics of organization, but the arguments have been supported 
only by illustrative, case-study data. 

Explanatory Analyses. The major use of our organizational 
data, however, will be to contribute to the explanation of under- 
standing of the major output of schools-their students. Specifi- 
cally, the following criterion or outcome variables are our foci 
of interest; changes in level of self-development and self-utiliza- 
tion, changes in affective states, changes in vocational aspirations, 
academic achievement, incidence of gross school-relevant behav- 
iors (such as, dropping out, absence, rebellious acts). 

A second area of explanatory analysis will deal with out- 
comes for the members of the school staff. Included in these 
criterion outcomes will be various aspects of job satisfaction, 
perceptions of self -utilization and self-development, a number of 
affective states, and plans for career development or changes. 

Summary 

Most of the substantive issues to be treated in this study 
will be analyzed within the broad categories developed from our 
conceptual framework; (a) the effects of school, work, home and 
other environments on such criteria as self- development, self- 
utilization, affective states, and vocational development (b) the 
effects of personality dimensions such as motives upon important 
criterion dimensions; (c) the interactive effects of person and en- 
vironment characteristics, with special attention to the "goodness - 
of-fit" between abilities and demands, and between motives and 
opportunities for gratification; (d) the interactions among several 
aspects of environments, particularly as thest result in role con- 
flict; and (e) the interactions involving several aspects of the 
person, such as expectancies and values, or motives and abilities. 

A secondary but important set of issues to be analyzed in- 
volves the study of schools as organizations. A series of research 
questions and hypotheses have been developed largely from view- 
ing school organizations in terms of open systems theory. Analy- 
ses of school organizational variables will be descriptive, com- 
parative (with other kinds of organizations), and explanatory. The 
explanatory analyses will focus on two broad classes of criterion 
variables: (a) changes in characteristics of students, who consti- 
tute the major output of schools; and (b) outcomes for members 
of the school staff. 




EPILOGUE: SAMPLING PROCEDURES 
AND RESPONSE RATES 

The first major data collection of the Youth in Transition 
study was conducted in October and November of 1966. Substan- 
tive findings from this and subsequent data collections will be 
presented in other volumes in this series. But one aspect of the 
initial data collection, the selecting and recruiting of schools and 
subjects, is treated here because it established the panel that will 
be involved throughout the longitudinal study. 

Securing Schools to Participate 

Since the procedures were different in several respects, we 
will consider separately the selection of schools in the probabil- 
ity sample and the choice of the discretionary sample of outstand- 
ing schools. 

Probability Sample* A list of 88 high schools was drawn 
by the Survey Research Center’s Sampling Section, following the 
sampling design described in Chapter 3. Efforts began in April 
1968 to secure the participation of those schools} a letter of in- 
vitation describing the study was sent to each principal, followed 
by a telephone call from a project staff member. Often this pro- 
cedure was sufficient to obtain school participation, but further 
mail and telephone contacts were used, as necessary. 

Of course, even the most extensive efforts did not secure 
the participation of all principals contacted. An affirmative re- 
sponse was obtained from 71 of the original sample of 88 schools} 
this 81 percent response rate compares favorably with other na- 
tional studies conducted in schools. Of all principals contacted a 
majority appeared interested in the research and willing to co- 
operate. Of those who declined, many expressed interest and 
desire to participate, but were not able to do so. 

Table 1 summarizes the primary reasons given by the 1/ 
principals in the original sample who declined to have their schools 
join the study. From this table it can be seen that the most 
serious obstacle to gaining cooperation in this research project 
was the fear on the part of principals (and sometimes superin- 
tendents and school boards) that they would be subject to the pub- 
lic criticism of certain groups for allowing their students to be 
tested and given questionnaires. In a number of instances they 
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TABLE 1 

REASONS FOR DECLINING FOR SEVENTEEN SCHOOLS IN ORIGINAL SAMPLE 



Reason deed 

Feat public reaction to testing 

Fear public reaction to testing} also 
staff overloaded 4 * 

Staff too busy} overworked 

Over-researched « in a college town 

Simply no available space 

b 

School going out of existence 

Many staff changes, and moving to a 
new building 

Principal leaving - does not want to 
commit future administration 

Refused by school board} no reason 
given 

Principal refused to give any reason 



Humber of schools 
4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL 17 



a Two of these schools were in the same system* Refusal to participate came 
from the associate superintendent level* 

b Strictly speaking, this echool should not be counted as a refusal} because 
it was going out of existence it became ineligible for the sample. 
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seemed embarrassed or apologetic, partly for themselves and 
partly for their community, for having to give this reason for 
declining. Some of the three schools who declined because the 
"staff was too busy" and the two schools who gave no reason for 
declining also may have declined due to fear of public reaction. 

The process of drawing a replacement for a declining school 
began as soon as a final refusal was received. In all cases, the 
Sampling Section first attempted to locate a similar school (in 
terms of size, racial composition, etc#) in the same city or town# 
In cases where this proved impossible, a similar school was 
sought in a relatively comparable city or town within the same 
sampling unit. (See Chapter 3 for a description of sampling units.) 

In the 17 replacement schools only one principal chose not 
to participate, giving the reason that his staff had been over- 
worked recently by a large research study. Judging from our 
experience with other school systems in that region, it is possi- 
ble that he also feared public reaction. (The school which his 
school was intended to replace had declined for that reason.) A 
second attempt to secure a replacement school resulted in a re- 
fusal, again because of concern over public reaction. Because so 
much time was consumed in these three unsuccessful attempts to 
fill that particular sampling unit, we were forced to discontinue 
the effort by the onset of the Time 1 data collection period (Oc- 
tober), Thus we proceeded with only 87 of the 88 sampling posi- 
tions filled. (Compensatory weighting of responses from boys in 
the same region is being used to reduce the bias produced by the 

missing school.) , , . . 

Discretionary Sample of Outstanding Schools . A number of 
experts in secondary education were asked by the project staff to 
nominate schools which they felt to be outstanding in terms of 
academic excellence, organizational innovation, student -faculty re- 
lations, community relations, innovation in vocational preparation, 
or the promotion of student mental health. By selecting several 
nominations in each category and assessing the information sup- 
plied about each school, the list of over one hundred was nar- 
rowed to a target number of 17 schools. Then followed the 
process of contacting the principals, which was a slight modifica- 
tion of the procedure used with the probability sample. 

Because of the impending deadline for the Time 1 data col- 
lection, principals in these 17 schools were first contacted by 
telephone. After written communication and further telephone 
conversations, 13 of the 17 agreed to participate, three declined, 
and one invitation was withdrawn because the school board could 
not make a final decision until mid-October. 
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Unfortunately, as the Tine 1 data collection was about to 
begin, three principals who had previously given a firm commit- 
ment changed their decisions, One found that he needed county 
approval which was not quickly available. Another found that his 
guidance staff was very busy and was unwilling to become involved 
in the study. The third was rather vague about his reasons but 
apparently had encountered difficulty gaining the approval of the 
school superintendent. 

The final discretionary sample, then, consists of 10 schools. 
The lower rate of cooperation in this sample as compared to the 
probability sample likely reflects the fact that schools such as 
these arc asked to join in many more research ventures than the 
"average" high school. Since each study requires staff and stu- 
dent time, the principals become more resistant to further re- 
search requests. The differences in the contact procedures and 
the fact that these schools were contacted in the early fall of the 
year may also have contributed to the lower rate of cooperation. 

Selecting and Contacting Subjects 

Once the samples of schools had been established, field in- 
terviewers drew a sample of boys in each school, and mailed 
each sampled boy an invitation to participate in the study. Since 
the procedures for selecting subjects were somewhat different for 
the two samples, we shall continue to discuss them separately. 

Probability Sample, The sample design discussed in Chap- 
ter 3 called for three stages of sampling; 

(a) 88 strata each representing approximately two million 
people, 

(b) selection of one school per stratum, with probability of 
selec tion proportionate to estimated number of male 
tenth-graders, and 

(c) random sampling of 25 to 30 boys in each of the select- 
led schools. 

Slight variations occurred from school to school in the num- 
ber of boys sampled, for the following reasons; 

(a) the 88 strata could not be exactly equal in the number 
of people they represent, so a slightly larger number of 
boys was required in a school representing a slightly 
oversized stratum and a smaller number was required 
in a smaller stratum. 

(b) the estimates of school size used in selecting schools 
were subject to some error, and corrections for these 
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|; 

| errors involved 

| each school, 1 

In a few cases it was found that the sample necessary to 
|j represent a school properly would have called for more tenth- 
j grade boys than were enrolled in the school. In such cases all 
available boys were included in the sample, and their data are 
being weighted to avoid a systematic bias that would under-repre- 
sent their stratum. In several other instances it would have been 
necessary to interview an unusually large number of boys in order 
to be fully representative. Since this would have burdened the 
interviewing staff excessively, an upper limit of about 35 inter- 
views was set. Again a weighting process is being used to avoid 
I systematic biases.^ 

Having established a desired sample size for each of the 
87 schools participating in the probability sample, the project 
staff then sent each interviewer a procedure for selecting a ran- 
dom sample of that size from each school's records. The inter- 
viewers drew their samples as instructed and mailed a letter and 
brochure to each boy describing the study and inviting his partici- 
pation. The letter and brochure were sent to the boys at home 
so that their parents could see the invitation and thus have an 
opportunity to raise any objections they might have. Shortly 
thereafter, the interviewer contacted each boy in school; if the 
1 boy had decided to participate, the interviewer either conducted 
the interview then or set an appointment at a time of mutual con- 
venience. 

There was one important variation from the above proced- 
ures: In five of the schools officials required that an additional 
letter be drafted by school personnel and sent to parents, request- 
! ing written parental permission to have their sons participate. 
(Of a total of 38 boys who refused to participate, 22 were located 
in these five schools.) 

Discretionary Sample. A maximum sample size of 35 was 
set for each school in this group. If there were less than 35 
sophomore boys in a school, all were included in the sample. If 
there were more than 35, a random sample of about 35 was se- 
lected. The boys were contacted in the same manner as used in 
the probability sample. 



Ipor example, if a school turned out to have 20 percent more eligi- 
ble boys than was estimated, then the size of the sample for that school 
was Increased by 20 percent. 

2ihe use of weighting involves a slight increase in sampling error, 
but the resulting decrease in accuracy Is quite small. 
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further adjustments in sample size in 
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Sampling Results. Table 2 presents the results of the above 
efforts to establish the two samples of boys. The "initial sam- 
ples" consist of those boys whose names were originally drawn 
by a random sampling procedure and who remained in school long 
enough to be eligible for both the interview and the group-admin- 
istered measures. 

Implications of the High Response Rate. The final response 
rate was over 97 percent of all eligible boys. This high degree 
of participation is, of course, a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to those directly involved in the study; but the response rate 
also has implications for the success and value of the longitudinal 
study. 

At the very least, we begin the study with a representative 
sample— a sample virtually free of the sort of distortion that can 
be produced when large subgroups refuse to participate. Certain- 
ly there will be considerable sample attrition before the longitudi- 
nal study is complete; however, since nearly all of the loss will 
occur after the first data collection, it will be possible to esti- 
mate the resulting distortion by examining Time 1 data and com- 
paring those boys who leave the panel with those who remain 
throughout the study. 
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Probability 

Sample 


Discretionary 


Original number of names drawn 


2,350 




314 


Met than fn school 


60 




5 


Potential sample 


2,290 




309 


Left school during data 
collect ion 


12 




0 


1 Initial Sample 1 


2,277 


(100.0%) 


309 (100.0%) 


Refused to fake interview, 
group-administered measures, 
or both 


38 


( 1.77.) 


l ( 0.3%) 


Missed interview, group- 
administered measures, 
or both 


26 


( 1.1%) 


2 ( 0.7%) 


Complete Information! 


2,213 


( 97.2%) 


306 ( 99.0%) 
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More important, the high response rate is just one indica- 
tion of a high level of interest and cooperation on the part of 
boys and school officials. (Other more subjective indications in- 
clude very favorable reports from the interviewers, from mail 
and telephone contacts with principals and other school officials, 
and from the boys themselves.) This level of rapport, so impor- 
tant in research of this kind, is a most encouraging finding at the 
outset of our study of Youth in Transition. 
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Appendix A 



INTERVIEW 



Place Interviewer's Label Here 










Sa»ple Book Ho. 






Do not write in above space 


riapp fakfiB! 


4. 


FSUs 


Total Length of Interviews 


5. 


School Codes 



6, Your Interview Ho.s 



INTRODUCTION 



This interview is part of a study being carried out by The University of 
Michigan. We are talking to tenth grade boys all over the country. We re 
interested in how boys your age feel about a nuaber of things *■“ your ideas 
about school, the future, and things that interest you. 



Try to keep in Bind that this is £££ a test — you won't be graded in any 
way. In this interview we only want to know how X£H an< * .Y.ffBE ideas on 
things, so we can learn more about boys your age. 

Let ae say one more things this Interview is coapletely volunearyi if at 
any tine you decide you don't want to go on with it, Just let see know, is It 
O.K. to begin! 



IF YES: GO TO FIRST QUESTIONS. 

IF NO: Well, d« you have any special reasons for not wanting 

to participate? 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION 

INTERVIEW MIMBFR _ 



Al. We're interested in the kinds of friendships that teenagers have. Could 
you tell f»e the oases of your feegt friends? Include both boys and girls » 
if you wish, and any who are out of school as well as these in school. 

(LIST HAKES ON THE TABLE BELOW) 

(FOR EACH FRIEHO ASK THE FOLLOWING SET OF QUESTIONS) 

Ala. Could you go down the list and tell me the sex and age of each friend? 

Alb, Is he (she) still in school, and in what grade? (IF IH COLLEGE, 
RECORD IH COLUMN Aid) 

Ale. (IF HOT IH SCHOOL); Did he (she) drop out of school or graduate? 



Aid. (IF HOT IN SCHOOL); What is he (she) doing now? (E.G., WORKING [AT 
WHAT?], GOING TO COLLEGE, HOT WORKIHG) 

Al Ala Ala Alb Ale Ald 



XAMg 


SEX 




STILL IH SCHOOL? 


AfiF. 


ygss 


m 


WHAT CRAPE? . 


PROP (HSL 


fiRAPl'ATP- 


WHAT IS HE (SHE) 
noise ;;ow? 
































































































a 
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A 2. Hew l»pert§nE would you say yeup friends are In your life? Would you say 
char they are (REA0 RESPONSES) 



w ( ) 
*“ ( ) 
m ( ) 
C ) 
( ) 



1 VERY IMPORTS? 

I QUITE IMPORTANT 
3 SQHEW5IAT IMPORTANT 
k NOT VERY IMPORTANT - 
§ .NOT AT ALE IMPORTANT 



SKIP TO QUESTION M 
« SKIP TO QUESTION A4 



v 



A3. In what ways are your friends luportant In your life! 



Ala. (PROBE) s Anything else? 



M. Now I'd like to ask you ahout the kinds of students there are at this 
school. At other schools the students have told us about Many different 
types of students. In one school they Mentioned the "beatnik" type, the 
serious students and the ones that are Mainly Interested In sports — the 
athletes. In another school we heard about the drag-racing crowd, the 
hoods, the dating type? soms told us about the rich students and the poor 
ones. In still another school they told us about the Negro and White stu- 
dents, the party types, the troublemakers who are always breaking school 
rules, and also those who are In school Just to prepare for a job. 

What are the Main types of students In this school? 



AAa. Are there any ether types of students here? 
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Mb. Of all the types you've told me about, which are you closest to? 



A§. Students differ in the way they feel about school and teachers. What 
about the different types of students you have just mentioned -- do any 
of these types tend to dislike school? 

( ) YES ( ) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION A6 

A5a. Which types dislike the school? _ 



A6. Do any of these types of students like your school? 

( ) YES ( ) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION A7 

Aba. Which ones like the school? _ 
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A7. In other schools we have sometimes found frtwdentg of one JW 

get along with students of another type. Which of the different types 
would you say don't get along with each other nere at your school? 

1st pair , 



2nd pair 



3rd pair 



4th pair 



(FOR EACH OF THE PAIRED TYPES IH CONFLICT, ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: IF ALL 
TYPES GET ALOHS WITH EACH OTHER SKIP TO QUESTION A8) 

1st pair 2nd pair 3rd pair Alls pair 



A7a. In what ways don't 
they get along? 



A7b. (IF NECESSARY)! 

Would you say that 
they Just don't 
have much to do 
with each other, 
or do they argue 
or sometimes get 
into fights? 






sssssmm 



Hi 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION 



ASi 



Xe turns eut that different kinds ef students are popular in different 
kinds of schools. What does it take to be popular in this school? 



A8a. (PROBE); Anything else? 



A9. Are there certain types ef students who tend to have high status — or be 
looked up to? 



A10. Are there (other) types of students who tend to be looked down on? 

(PROBE; What students have lower status or are looked up to less chan 
others?) 



All. Are any students here looked up to, or looked down on, because they are 
in certain course programs — like college preparatory or vocational 
programs? 
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New I'd like to ask yen a few questions abeut your school ebiUty. *7 0 et 
how you are actually doing, but he - well you could do in your course work. 



Bl. Hew do you rate yeurself in school ||p 
grade in school? (HAND CARD 81 TO nlf 
on this card that best describes you. 



. compared with those in your 
BENT) Just tell me the number 



( ) l FAR ABOVE AVERAGE 
( ) 2 ABOVE AVERAGE 

( ) 3 SLIGHTLY ABOVE AVERAGE 

( ) 4 SLIGHTLY BELOW AVERAGE 

( ) 5 BELOW AVERAGE 

( ) 6 FAR BELOW AVERAGE 



B2. Hew e* 3 se do you come to doing the best work yeu are able to do in school? 
(HAND CARD B2 TO RESPONDENT) 



( ) 1 VERY CLOSE 

( ) 2 QUITE CLOSE 

( ) 3 SOMEWHAT CLOSE 
( ) 4 HOT VERY CLOSE 

( ) 5 HOT AT ALL CLOSE 



83 , How hard do you think yeu work in school compared to the other students 
in* your class? (HAND CARD B3 TO RESPONDENT) 



( ) l MUCH HARDER 
( ) 2 HARDER 
( ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE 

< ) 4 LESS HARD 

( ) 5 HUCH LESS HARD 



14. Hew satisfied are you with the way you're actually doing in school? 
(HAND CARD 34 TO RESPONDENT) 

< ) 1 VERY SATISFIED 

( ) 2 QUITE SATISFIED 

( ) 3 SOMEWHAT SATISFIED 

( ) 4 KOT WRY SATISFIED 

( ) 5 KOT AT ALL SATISFIED 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION 



BS. About how *any hours do you spend in an average week on £il your benework — 
including both in school and out of school? 



B5a. About how Bany hours of that henewerk do you do dvring school hours? 



[ 

-f 



86. Are there any subjects in this school that you're not taking now but would 
like to? 

( ) YEg ( ) HO - SKIP TO QUESTION B7 



B6a. Which subjects are they? 



B6b. Hew cone you're not taking it (the*)? 



87. Are there any subjects not offered by this school that you'd like to be 
taking? 



( ) nt < > HO - SKIP TO QUESTION B8 



B7a. What subjects are they? „ 







a 



tae&s&msaoaaKEi 
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88 . 



Being will In «. «■ depends *any things. What things do you think you 

need to do In order to do w^i in your classes'? 



89. What things are inportant In getting along with your teachers? What do 
you have to do In order to get along well with teachers? 



810. What are the things you like about school? 



811. What a.e the things you really dislike about school? 
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B12# If you could change this school in gone way# what would you do to sake 
this a better place for students? 



What is the average grade you ot in your classes last year. 

then all together, hew would your grades average out? (HAND CARD B13 

TO BESPOMDEHTJ 



AVERAGE GRADE LAST YEAR! 



B13a. What was the highest grade you got for either a seaester or 
a whole year last year? 

HIGHEST GRADE! 



813b. What subject was that in? 

SUBJECT! 

813c. What waa the lowest grade you got for either a seaester or 
a whole year last year? 

LOWEST GRADE! 



B13d. What subject was that in? 
SUBJECT! 



1 




EBB 
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814. Were yeu ever kept back a grade in school? 

( ) YES ( ) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION B15 

Which grade (s)? — 



815* Were you ever skipped ahead a grade? 

( ) YES ( ) WO - SKIP TO QUESTION BIS 

Which grade (s)? 



816. Wow let bo change the subject for just a minute, and ask you about adults . 
Of all the sen and women yeu know* who do you admire most? «« by that I 
oean* who would you »ogt like to be like when vou get older? NOTE RELATION 
TO R (E.G., TEACHER, FRIEND, PARENT, UNCLE) AND ALSO OCCUPATION. 



816a. What do you admire most about this person that lg* what exactly 
is it that you like nost about this person? 



B16b. Can you tell me Bore about this person — why do you like to be with 
him (her)? 



B16c. All told, how important would you say this person is in your life? 
Would you say that he is (READ RESPONSES) 

( ) 1 VERY IMPORTANT 

( ) 2 QUITE IMPORTANT 

( ) 3 SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT 

( ) 4 NOT VERY IMPORTANT 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL IMPORTANT 
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( ) R MENTIONED RELATIVE IN 616-60 TO QUESTION 817 
( ) R DID HOT MENTION RELATIVE IN B16 - SKIP TO QUESTION Cl 



817 1 



(ASK ONLY IF R MENTIONED A RELATIVE IN 816) Hew let m e ask yeu about 
adults wfiQ are ne£ relatives* all these yew fcaew* vwpa.de vaw *r§ 
K? WTE mATION TO RIeIo,, TEACHER, FRlEHO, HEI6H80R) AMO ALSO 

OCCUPATION* 



glTa. Khat do yw adslre asst about this persss «* that Is, what daftly 
Is It that you like *©§t about this person? 



B17b. dan you tell me more about this person — why do you like to be with 
him (her)? 



B17e. Ail told, how important would you say this person is in your life? 
Would you say he is (READ RESPONSES) 

( ) 1 VERY IMPORTANT 

( ) 2 QUITE IMPORTANT 

( ) 3 SOMEWHAT IMPORTANT 

( ) 4 SOT VERY IMPORTANT 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL IMPORTANT 
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Next m have sese questions on hew you're feeling these days »- gene ef the 
things you're happy about* and eom things you're net tee happy about. 



Cl. First, can yeu tell se that are sene ef the things yeu feel pretty happy 
abeut these day si Try te include here everything that's important te 
yeu «* year fasily* friends, scheel er ether things you may be happy abet f 
er pleased vlth. 



CZ. may beys have teld us abeut things they're net completely happy abeut. 
ffliat are sene things you're ng£ tee happy abeut these days? 



C3, Taking ail things together how happy would you say you are thege days! 
(HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT) Hera are the choices. Please tsll »e the 
nuaber of the one that best tells how you feel. 

( ) 1 VERY HAPPY 

C ) 2 QUITE HAPPY 

( > 3 FAIRLY HAPPY 
C ) 4 FAIRLY UNHAPPY 
( ) 5 VERY UNHAPPY 



8SS msm mmm. 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION 



C4. 



Comaatod to your life today, how do you think things will be ten years 
fs 'SJ " £ y C u think thing, will bo happier for you than they in 
now, not quite as happy, or what? 



( ) 
< ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



1 MUCH HAPPIER 

2 HAPPIER 

3 THE SAME 

A LESS HAPPY 
5 MUCH LESS HAPPY 
IT DEPENDS (OH KHAT?) _ 



CAa. Hew is that? 



C§. New there's a sera general question I'd like to ask. Can yeu tell m 
ef the problems beys yeur age worry about «ost? 




05 a. (IF HOT HIHTIOHIO); What things do they worry about that sight 
happen in the future? 



65 b. (IF HOT HIHTIOHIO) i Wm things do they worry about that are 
happening flRht now? 
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Sow we have seaething a little different* 

I am going to read you sene descriptions of situations that ease up In 
life. I would like yeu te nake up a story te ge along with each one. Try to 
lagging what Is gelng on In each situation* 

There are no right or wrong answers* so tell the story that the description 
suggests to yeu. Just nake up a story, in your own words, fren yeur first 
ispresslen of what is going en in the situation* I’ll he writing the story 
down en this sheet* (SHOW RESPONDENT CARD Dl) The questions en this card will 
help yeu to tell the story. You should answer each question in yeur stery. 

Here is the first description. 



INTERVIEWERS 

1. READ THE DESCRIP, ION AT THE TOP OF EACH PACE. 

2. HAND R THE RESPONSE CARO <01, 02, 03) CONTAINING THE PROBES. 

3. AILOW ABOUT 20 SECONDS FOR R TO RESPOND. IF Hi HAS NOT RESPONDED BY 
THIN, READ THE FIRST QUESTION ON THE PROil CARO. 

A. IF R HESITATES FOR FORE THAN 10 SECONDS AT ANY POINT IN TEIUNO THE 
STORY, READ THE FIRST PROBE HE HAS FAIlfO TO COVER. 
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YOUTH JN TRANSITION 



Di, Two gen in a shop working on a carbine . (SHOH CARO 01) 
Bla. Who are these people? What are they doing? 

Bib, What has led up to this? What went on before? 
Die, What do they want? How do they feel? 

Bid. What will happen? How will it end? 






APPENDIX A 

P2, A man working a long In his office at night, (SHOW CARO 02) 
D2a. Who is this person? What is he doing? 

D2b. What has led up to this? What went on before? 

D2c# What does he want? How does he feel? 

D2d. What will happen? How will it end? 
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03 . A voune »an talking about awethlng t«»portant with an older agft. (SHOW 

CAR1T03) 

03a. Who are these people? What are they doing? 

03b. What has led up to this? What went on before? 

03c. What do they want? How do they feel? 

03d. What will happen? How will It end? 






m 



E 






- g ’ 






3SS 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION 



E2. Have you had (ether) jobs in the past? 

( ) YES « I'd like you to tell m about the last three jobs you've 
had, starting with the last one and working back. 

( ) m - SKIP TO QUESTION E3 

/*SK THE ENTIRE SEQUENCE OF QUESTIONS 2a«2f FOR THE LAST JOB, THEN REPEAT 
THE QUESTIONS FOR THE NEXT TO THE LAST JOS, ETC. 00 THIS FOR THE 
RESPONDENT'S LAST THREE JOBS ONLY) 



PAST JOS DESCRIPTIONS 



E2a. What did you do on that 
job? (PROBE FOR SPECIFIC 
DESCRIPTION OF hCTIVITIES 
AND JOB LEVEL IF POSSIBLE) 


LAST JOB 


NEXT TO EAST 


JOB BEFORE THAT 


E2b. What was the pay mi that 
job? (PER HOUR, WEEK, 
JOB, ETC.) 


i 


S _ 


* 


ner 


ner 


mr . .. . 


E2c. About how nany hours a 

week did you work on that 
job? 








per week 


per week 


per week 


£2d« How long did you have 
that Job? (LIST DATES 
IF THAT IS CONVENIENT 
OR HUMBER OF MONTHS) 








to 


to 


to 








E2e. How did you find out 
about that job? 








E2£. Why did you leave that 
job? 
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Kw I'd like to ask you a few question* about money matters. 



E3. 



First of all, thinking about this school year, how much money do you 
think you will get in an average week? mm think about jil the money you 
will get, from jobs, allowance and anyplace else. 



I per week 



E4* 



Hew all in all, how do you feel about the money you have - is it enough 
for you, or could you use mere? Pick the answer on this card which fits 
you best, (SHOW CARO) 



( ) i Enough for me — I'm completely satisfied - SKIP TO QUESTION E5 
r ~ ( ) 2 1 could use more money, but 1 am happy as is. 

«« ( ) 3 get quite enough for me — I need a little mere money. 

— ( ) 4 Hot enough for me «« I need more money. 

« ( ) 5 Ket nearly enough money **» I need much mere than I have. 



E4§. Can you tell me the reasons you'd like to have mere money? 



E4b. How much would you say would be enough? 



USE HOST APPROPRIATE 
LIFE 



per week 
per month 
lump sum 
other; specify 



E5. Do you have any money saved? 

( ) KO - SKIP TO QUESTION FI 

E5a. About how much do you have saved? $ 

E5b. What do you expect to use it for? — 



< ) YES 

4 ' 
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Now I'd like Co ask you some questions about your plans and Ideas for the 
future. 



FI. First of all, do you plan to finish high school? 
( ) YES ( ) HO 







Fla. Why ig that? 




> 






Fib. When do you expect to leave high school? 




(SKIP TO QUESTION F2) 



j 

i 



Flc. How certain are you that you actually will graduate? 
you say you are (READ ALTERNATIVES BELOW): 



Would 



( ) 1 CERTAIN Of GRADUATING - SKIP TO QUESTION F2 
r - ( ) 2 FAIRLY CERTAIN 

— ( ) 3 LESS CERTAIN (CHANGES ABOUT FIFTY-FIFTY) 

— ( ) k CHANGES FRETTY SLIH (MUCH LESS THAN FIFTY-FIFTY) 

Fid. What night keep you from graduating? 



F2. 



(ASK EVERYONE): Do you expect to have a part-tiae job anytine during 
the rest of your tine in high school? 

( ) YES ( ) HO - SKIP TO QUESTION F3 



F2a. Can you tell *§ what sort of Job you think it will be? 




asBi 



* 




SB 



MggEai ^ 
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F3« 



Do you expect to have a Job this cosing sus»§ct 
( ) Yg5 ( ) KO - SKIP TO QUESTION F4 

FJa. Can you tell we what sort of a su**ec Job you wight get? 



F4, vhat sect of week do you chink you wight do foe a living7 




( ) R DOES HOT HAVE OCCUPATIONAL PLAH(S) - ASK QUESTION F4b 
( ) R MENTIONS SOHE OCCUPATIONAL PLAH(S) - ASK QUESTION F4a 




fflQ OH TO QUESTION F4c) 
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YOUTH JN TRANSITION 



n c. 



How likely is it that things will work 
REFERS TO ALL PLANS ABOVE -« ENCOURAGE 
PLANNING NOT LIKELY TO WORK uUT) 



out this way? (THE QUESTION 
R TO SPECIFY ANY AREAS OF 



F4d. What could prevent your plans from working out? 



F4§. Hew important do you think your high school grades are in waking 
your plans work out? (SHOW CARO F4) 

( ) 1 VERY IMPORTANT 

( ) 2 QUITE IMPORTANT 

( ) 3 I0HEWHAT IMPORTANT 

( ) 4 NOT VERY IMPORTANT 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL IMPORTANT 



PS. (ASK ONLY IF R HAS MENTIONED SOME OCCUPATIONAL PLANS): How did you become 
interested in the kind(s) of work we've Just been talking about? 
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F6. Have you calked with your parents (or guardian) abouc whac you are going 
co do after high school? 



( ) YES 



( ) K0 






F6a, Whac do you Jhigk they want you to do 
after high school? 



(SKIP TO QU E STION F7j 



S' 



T6b. Whac do they want you to do after 
high school? 



P7 Have you talked with anyone else about your plans for afcer high school? 

7 ‘ (!f yI1“ probe for a BRIEF description 
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78. As you know, some people have trouble getting Jobs, 
are the reasons some people have this trouble. 



Khat do you think 



FSa. Are there any other reasons? 



79. How on a slightly different track, let’s imagine you inherited enough 
money so you could live comfortably for the rest of your life, what 
would you do? 



(IF WORK HOT MENTIONED, ASK): 



79a. Do you think you would work anyway? 

( ) YES 
( ) HO 
( ) D.K. 



F9b. Why is that? 
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F10. The next questions ate about how other people would feel If you were to 
do certain things; 

Here is a list of people who may care a lot about what you do or don't 
do. (SHOW CARO F10) 

Hew would these people feel if you were *© drop out of school? 



(IF R GIVES ONLY A GENERAL RESPONSE, PROBE: Would all of them feel that 
way?) 



PlOa. Would anyone else (not on the list) care ouch about it if you 
dropped out of school? 



_____ 

Fll. How would they (the people on the list) feel if you were to get very bad 
grades in school? 



(IF NECESSARY, PROBE: Would all of them feel that way?) 



Flla. Would anyone else (not on the list) care much about it If veu gow 
bad grades In school? 




SSM 



mams 



esama 






l ii 






fi 
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¥ 12 . How would they (the people on the list) feel if you were to do things 
that might get you into trouble? 



(IF NECESSARY , PROSE; Would ail of them feel that way?) 



F12a, Would anyone else (not on the list) care much about it if you 
did things that Bight get you into trouble? 



P13. How do these people feci about whether you should go to college? 



( ) HO ONE THINKS R SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE - SKIP TO NEXT SECTION 
( ) R IS BEING ENCOURAGEO TO GO TO COLLEGE 

F13a. Well what if you decided to go to college — how would they 
feel? 



(IF NECESSARY, PROBE; Would all of them feel that way?) 



F13b. Would anyone else (not on the list) care such about it if you 
decided not to go to college? 



OPTIONAL BREAK - ASK R IF HE WOULD LIKE A FIVE MINUTE BREAK. 
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(HAND CARO G1-4 TO RESPONDENT) In answering these questions, I'd like 
you to use the answers on this card} I'll show you how this works in just a 



Gl. 



The first questions are about MMin&£§2^ ~ 

if freede# to decide what you will do} and net having people watching 

over veu and telling you what to do. 



Gla. 



Compared with ether boys your age, 
be independent? (Pick your answer 



how important is it for you to 
fro* Part A on the card.) 



( ) 1 MUCH MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 2 A LITTLE HORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 

( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( l 5 HUGH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 



Gib. Hew much does your school give you a chance to be independent? 
(Pick your answer fro# Part B.) 

( ) 1 VERT MUCH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( ) 3 80HE 
( ) k A LITTLE 
( ) 5 HOT AT ALL 



Glc. How, hew does the amount of independence you have in schi ol fit in 
with what you want — is it just about right, or not enough, or too 
auch? (Pick your answer fro# Part C.) 



( ) 1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WIAT I WANT 

( ) 2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 
( ) 3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 
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62, The next questions are about spen ding X ta s. al til . faiends- 
and enjoying each ether's cenpany. 



being together 



62a, 



62b, 



Compared with other boys your age* hew important is it for you to 
spend time with friends! 

C ) 1 HUGH MORE IMPORT ART THAR AVERAGE 
( ) 2 A LITTLE MORE IMPORTANT THAH AVERAGE 
C ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE IM?ORTAKCE_ 

( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAR AVERAGE 
( ) I KOCH LESS IMPORTANT THAR AVERAGE 



Hew much does your seheol give you a chance to 
friends! 



spend time with 



( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( ) 3 sm 
< ) 4 A urns 
( ) 5 HOT AT ALE 



62c. How dees this (the chance for spending time with friends) fit in 
with what you want! 



( ) 
< ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WART 

2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 

4 HOT QUITE THOUGH 

5 HOT THOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WAHT 
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eia, C emeared with ether beys yeur age* hew important is it fer yeu te 
de*thiegs where yeu might win ee achieve success? 



) 1 «bCH «a?B ^ AVERSE 

) 2 A LITTLE MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 
) 1 ABOUT AVERAGE 1HMKTAHM 

) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 



t 1 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 



G3b. 



How much does your «chool give you a chance to do things where you 
might win or achieve success. 



( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOKE 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 HOT AT ALL 



G3e. 



How does this (the chance to do things where you might win or 
achieve) fit in with what you want? 



( 

( 

( 

( 

< 



) 

> 

) 

) 

> 



TOO MUCH, CO WARED WITH WHAT I WANT 
A LITTLE TOO MUCH 
JUST ABOUT RIGHT 
HOT QUITE EKOUCH 

hot r Mount. COWARED WITH WHAT I WANT 



* 
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Ok, The next questions are about getting „go know adults well — having a 
oh anti to talk to the* privately and get their opinions or advice. 



G4a. Compared with other boys your age, how important is it for you to 
get to know adults well? 

( ) 1 HUGH MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 2 A UTILE MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 
( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT TUAN AVERAGE 

< ) 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 



G4b. How much does the school give you a chance for getting to know 
adults well — like teachers, for example? 

( ) l VERT MUCH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 
( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 

G4c. How does this (the chance for getting to know adults well) fit in 
with what you want? 

( ) 1 TOO HUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 

( ) 2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

( ) 3 JUST ABOUT RICHT 

< ) 4 NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

( ) 5 NOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 



m 



m 
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G5. How we have com sets of questions that are J^l^/SoSU carffor 
been doing, except one sore question Is asked. We use anotner caro tor 

theae* but it wort# Juafc about the §a*& way# 

(TAKE BACK CARO £JU£ AMD HAND R CARD £h2) 

People feel differently about doing things where they risk failing. 

r5a Cowpared with other boys your age, how isportant is it for you to 
“ a ' SS.tW tMng.Ww U -Hht *»«* (Pick yenr enwer fro- 

Part A.) 

{ ) 1 MUCH KOBE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 2 A LITTLE MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

(13 ABOUT average IMPORTANCE 
( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

05b. Ho* —uch doe. your .cjiool give you » ehoneoto do thing, where 
you sight fall? (Pick your answer fro# Part B.) 

( ) I VERT MUCH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 

rs«* «m/ can vou tell »e how such your school actually jffqvifV g , yow 
5 JfdHhlS. wharf: you sight fall? (Pick your answer fro# Part C.) 

( ) l VERT MUCH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 

G5d. How docs this (the opportunity or requirement for doing 

you sight fail) fit in with what you want? (Pick your answer fro# 

Part D.) 



C 



) 

) 

) 

) 

) 



1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT 1 WANT 

2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 
it NOT QUITE ENOUGH 
5 HOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I 



WANT 



ERiC 
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G6. The next questions are about gelf-tipreve»ent — learning new things! 
doing better than you have been able to do in the past. 

G6a, Compared with other boys your age, how important is it for you to 
try to improve yourself? 

( ) 1 MUCH MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 2 A LITTLE MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 
C ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 
( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

( ) 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

66b. How much does your school give you a chance for improving 
yourself? 

( ) l VERY MUCH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 HOT AT ALL 

C6c. How much does your school actually require, you to improve 
yourself? 

( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 HOT AT ALL 

G6d. How does this (the opportunity or requirement for improving 
yourself) fit in with what you want? 

( ) 1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 

( ) 2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

( ) 3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 

( ) 4 NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

( ) 5 NOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 
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G7. 




already have. 



67a. 



Coppered with ether feeya yeur age, he* important is it for you te 
be doing things you're already geed at? 



67b « 



) 1 MUCH MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

) 2 A LITTLE MORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 
) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 

) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 

) 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 



Hew Much dees yeur scheel give yeu a chance fer doing things yeu're 
already good at? 



( > 1 VERY MUCH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 MOT AT ALL 

G7c. Hew auch does your school actually smiXs, y°» t0 do thln ® 8 Y G ** fG 
already good at? 



( ) l VERY MUCH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 

< ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 HOT AT ALL 



C7d. 



How does this (the opportunity or requireaent for doing things 
you're already good at) fit in with what you want? 



( ) 1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 

( ) 2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

( ) 3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 

( ) 4 NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

( ) 5 NOT ENOUGH t COMPARED WITH WHAT X WAHT 
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68 . 



The next questions are about several 
He use another answer card for these 



abilities and how 
questions, but it 



much you use them, 
still works the 



same way. 



(TAKE BACK CARD £5^7 AND HARD R CARD CMO) 

The first questions are about IntefUfienge — having a quick mind? catching 
on to things fast. 



G8a. How intelligent do you think you are, comparedwith etheF bey§ yeur 
age? (Pick your answer from Part A en the caro.J 

( ) 1 FAR ABOVE AVERAGE (TOP 1030 

( ) 2 ABOVE AVERAGE (NEXT Ut) 

( ) 3 I LIGHTLY ABOVE AVERAGE (2g) 

( ) 4 SLIGHTLY BELOW AVERAGE (2K> 

( ) I BELOW AVERAGE (BERT LOWEST 15J) 

( ) 6 FAR BELOW AVERAGE (BOTTOM 10I) 

03b. Compared with ether boys your age, .^® Eean M § te 

fee afel# te us© y©ur inttllisitic© in ~~ hw wch «© yn« 

enjoy using your Intelligence? (Pick your answer from Part B«) 

( ) l MUCH MORE IMPORTANT THAR AVERAGE 
( ) 2 A LITTLE MORE IMPORTANT THAR AVERAGE 

( ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE llffORTAXCE 

( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORT ART THAH AVERAGE 

( ) 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 



68c. How much does your school give you a chance for using a lot of 
intelligence? (Pick your answer from Part C.) 



( ) l VERY HUGH 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( > 3 80MB 
( ) 4 A LITTLE 

< ) 5 HOT AT ALL 



G8d. How much doeg your school actually , rggvlr& y°» t0 use 8 lot of 
Intelligence? (Pick your answer from Part D.) 

( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

< ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 



Gfle. How doeg thin (the opportunity or requirement for using a lot of 
intelligence in school) fit in with what you want? (Pick your 
answer from Part E.) 



( ) 1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 

( ) 2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

( ) 3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 

( ) 4 NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

( ) 5 NOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 
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G9, The next questions ere «hout Min^ | ^ ^||£ - wading quickly 
utthout making mistakes; reading difficult boons. 



G9a. How good a reader do you think you are, compared with other boys 
your age? 

( ) l PAR ABOVE AVERAGE (TOP 102) 

( ) 2 ABOVE AVERAGE (NEXT 15%) 

( ) 3 SLIGHTLY ABOVE AVERAGE (252) 

( ) 4 SLIGHTLY BELOW AVERAGE (25%) 

( ) 5 BELOW AVERAGE (NEXT LOWEST 152) 

( ) 6 TAR BELOW AVERAGE (BOTTOM 102) 

G9b. Compared with ether beys yeur age* hew t0 yQU Ee 

do a let ef reading — hew much de you like reading? 

( ) l MUCH HORE IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 
( ) 2 A LITTLE HORE IMPORTANT THAM AVERAGE 

( ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 

( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAM AVERAGE 

? I 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAM AVERAGE 



C9c. How much does your school give you a chance to read? 

( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 

G9d. How much does your school actually XfqylYV. Y ou read? 

( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 

G9c. How docs this (the opportunity or requirement for reading in school) 
fit in with what you want? 

( ) 1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 

( ) 2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

( ) 3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 

( ) 4 NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

( ) 5 NOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 
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CIO. The last questions of this kind are about getting physical exercise and 
keeping in good condition. 

GlOa. Compared with other boys your age, how would you rate your 
physical condition (e.g., muscular development)? 

( ) l FAR ABOVE AVERAGE (TOP 102) 

( ) 2 ABOVE AVERAGE (NEXT 152) 

( ) 3 SLIGHT!* ABOVE AVERAGE (252) 

( ) 4 SLIGHTLY BELOW AVERAGE (252) 

( ) 5 BELOW AVERAGE (HEXT LOWEST 152) 

( ) 6 FAR BELOW AVERAGE (BOTTOH 102) 



GlOb. Compared with ether beys your age, how important is it for you to 
exercise and keep in good condition? 

( ) 1 HUGH MORE IMPORTANT THAR AVERAGE 
( ) 2 A LITTLE HORE IMPORTANT THAH AVERAGE 

( ) 3 ABOUT AVERAGE IMPORTANCE 

( ) 4 A LITTLE LESS IMPORTANT THAN AVERAGE 
( ) 5 MUCH LESS IMPORTANT THAH AVERAGE 



GlOc. How much does your school give you a chance for physical exerclge? 

( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 
( ) 4 A LITTLE 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 



GlOd. How much does your school actually require physical exercise? 

( ) 1 VERY MUCH 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 A LITTLE 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 



GlOa. How does this (the opportunity or requirement for physical exercise) 
fit in with what you want? 

( ) 1 TOO MUCH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 

( ) 2 A LITTLE TOO MUCH 

( ) 3 JUST ABOUT RIGHT 

( ) 4 NOT QUITE ENOUGH 

( ) 5 NOT ENOUGH, COMPARED WITH WHAT I WANT 



* 
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Gil, We have found that nest ef the beys we talk with have certain ways In 
which they want to lap rove. What are some of the ways you'd like to 
Improve yourself? 



INTERVIEWER LIST JO FIVE MENTIONS, PROSE ("ANYTHING ELSE?") ONLY ONCE: 

FIRST MENTION c 

8K0RD HI WHOM 

THIRD HBtTlOW ___ 

FOURTH MENTION 

FIFTH MENTION 



Gila. FIRST HERT r OM* Are there things you will do to 
yourself * *:?st mention)? 

l ! F YES, "What are they?") 



IF HOT ALREADY ASCERTAINED: What are you doing right new to 
Improve In this area? 



Glib. 



( > NO SECOND MENTION - SKIP TO QUESTION 012 

SECOND MENTION: Are there things you will do to improve 
yourself in (second mention)? 

(IF YES, "What are they?") 



IF NOT ALREADY ASCERTAINED: What are you doing right now to 
improve in this area? 



j| 

\< 

1 1 



i 

! 




U 
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Gilo. 



Gild. 



Glle. 



( ) HO THIRD MENTION - SKIP TO QUESTION 612 

THIRD MENTION? Are there things you will do to iaprove 
yourself in (third Mention)? 

(IF YES, "What are they?") 






IF NOT ALREADY ASCERTAINED: What are you doing right now to 
iaprove in this area? 








( ) HO FOURTH MENTION - SKIP *"» QUESTION G12 

FOURTH MENTION: Are there things you will do to imp rove 
yourself in (fourth Mention)? 

(IF YES, "What are they?") 






IF NOT ALREADY ASCERTAINED: What are you doing right now to 
improve in this area? 









( ) HO FIFTH MENTION - SKIP TO QUESTION GI2 



FIFTH MENTION j Are there things you will do to iaprove 
yourself in (fifth mention)? 

(IF YES, "What are they?' 1 ) 



IF NOT ALREADY ASCERTAINED: What are you doing right now to 
lap rove in this area? 
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CI2, Another thing we've been talking to boys about is what kind of things 
they do well and enjoy doing. What are some of the things that you are 
good at and like to do? 



INTERVIEWER UST UP TO FIVE MENTIONS, PROBE ("ANYTHING ELSE?") ONLY ONCE; 
PIRST MENTION 



SECOND MENTION _ 
THIRD MENTION _ 
FOURTH MENTION , 
FIFTH MENTION _ 



G12s. 



FIRST MENTION? How much do you get a chance for (first mention) 
these days? (SHOW CARD G12) 

C ) l A LOT 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( > 3 SOHE 
( ) A NOT VERY MUCH 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 



When do you get a chance to do this? 



Do you get enough chance to do thig, or would you like to do if 
more? 

C ) ENOUGH - SKIP TO G12b (SECOND MENTION) 

( ) WOULD LIKE MORE 



What keeps you from doing this as much as you'd like? 
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G12b. 



G12c. 



C ) HO SECOND MENTION - SKIP TO QUESTION 613 

saw ’wartifi you 8et " ch '" ce f “ <, "“ 4 “ n “ m> 

( ) 1 A TOT 
( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( ) 3 SOME 

( ) A HOT VERY HUCH 
( ) 5 HOT AT ATT 

When do you got a chance to do this? 



Do you get enough chance to do this, or would you like to do It 

8!QE§? 

( ) ENOUGH - SKIP TO 612c (THIRD MENTION) 

( ) WOULD TIKE HORE 

What keeps you fro* doing this as such as you'd like? 



( ) HO THIRD HENTIOH - SKIP TO QUESTION 613 

THIRD MEHTXOHi How ouch do you get a chance for (third «ention) 

these days? (SHOW CARD 612) 

( ) 1 A TOT 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 

( ) 4 HOT VERY HUCH 

( ) 5 HOT AT ALT 

When do you get a chance to do this? 



Do you get enough chance to do this, or would you like to do it 
more? 

( ) ENOUGH - SKIP TO G12d (FOURTH MENTION) 

( ) WOULD LIKE HORE 

What keeps you from doinQthis as nuch as you'd like? 
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G12d, 



GU§* 



c ) no FOURTH MENTION - SKIP TO QUESTION 613 

FOURTH MENTIONS Hew Much do you get a chance for (fourth Mention) 

these days? (SHOW CARO 612) 

{ ) 1AWT 
C ) 2 QUITE A BIT 
( ) 3 SOME 
( ) 4 HOT VERY MU01 
( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 

When de you get a chance to do this? 




Bo you get enough chance to do this* or would you like to do It 
More? 

( ) ENOUGH - SKIP TO 612i (FIFTH MENTION) 

( ) WOULD LIKE MORE 

What keeps you freM doing this as much as you'd like? 








( ) NO FIFTH MENTION - SKIP TO QUESTION 613 

FIFTH MENTIONS How much do you get a chance for (fifth Mention) 
thege days? (SHOW CARO 612) 

< ) 1 A LOT 

( ) 2 QUITE A BIT 

( ) 3 SOME 
( ) 4 NOT VERY MUCH 

( ) 5 NOT AT ALL 

When do you get a chance to do this? 




Do you get enough chance to do thisi or would you like to do it 
more? 

( ) ENOUGH - SKIP TO QUESTION 613 
( ) WOULD LIKE MORE 

What keeps you froa doing this as much as you'd like? 









YOUTH IN TRANSITION 



m 



613, 



Kpy let m m% you a slightly different question. Supposing you had the 
Xml, ILfiK/veuld ynS like m>« to forge about yourself ~ *r* 
votf looks* youf pifsoft&llfcyi of ym*r llfo *n gonore*# 



614. If you had a son, how would you like hiJ* to be different fro» you? 



APPENDIX A 



In this interview we are interested in beys who drop out of school as 
well as those who stay in, so the next few questions are about dropping out. 



Ill, What would X2H say are the Major reasons why boys drop out of school? 



i 



Hla. Are there say other reasons you can think of — say, fro* things 
you've heard around school? 



112. Do you know any boys who have left school (without graduating)? 
( ) YZ8 ( ) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION H3 

H2a, Why did they leave? 

H3. Have ever thought of dropping out of school? 

( ) U S ( ) HO - SKIP TO QUESTION II 

l 

H3a. Do you still think of dropping out of school? 



( ) YK ( ) HO - SKIP TO QUESTION H3c 



H3b. 


When do you think this will be (that you drop out)? 


113c. 


What reasons do you have for wanting to leave school? PROBES Csn 
you tell me mote about it? 










H3d. 


Is there anything that could influence you to stay in school? 








(SKIP TO QUESTION 11) 



0 
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Hie. What grade were you in when you first thought of leaving school? 



H3f. What was happening then to make you feel like dropping out? 



H3g« What happened to change your Bind about dropping out? 




Bsaasam 



h m 
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Nov I'd like to find out a fev things about yourself and your background. 
II, Could you tell ms the date of your birth? ----- — — 19 — 



I3a. Do you live with your own nether and father7 



I3b. Do they happen to be divorced or separated? 



I3c. Who do you live with now? 

( ) MOTHER AND STEPFATHER 
( > FATHER AND STEPMOTHER 
( ) STEPMOTHER AND STEPFATHER 

( ) MOTHER ONLY 
( ) FATHER ONLY 
( ) MOTHER AHD OTHER PERSOH(S) 

( ) FATHER AND OTHER PERSON(S) 
( ) OTHER (SPECIFY)! 



14. Do you know where your father was born? 



12. Where were you bom? 



STATE 



(COUNTRY) 



13. Are both your natural parents living? 



( ) YES, BOTH LIVING 




( ) NO, NEITHER LIVING 



( ) NO 



( ) YES - SKIP TO QUESTION 14 



CITY 



STATE 



COUNTRY 



I4n. And where was your mother bom? 



CITY 



STATE 



COUNTRY 
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15. Hew I'd like to ask yea about year father's occupation. Is ha 



( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

« 

( 



15 a. 



WORKING mi 

UNBfFLOYEB, SICK, LAID OFF 
RETIRED 

HANDLING HIS OWN INVESTMENTS ($LY 
MEMBER OF ARMED FORCES * SKIP TO QUfS^EOM 16 
PERMANENTLY DISABLED - SKIP TO QUESTION 16 
STUDENT - SKIP TO QUESTION 16 



What is (was) his min occupation! 
he do? 



What sort of work doeg (did) 



I5b. What kind of business et industty is this! 



I5c. Is this prisarilyi 

( ) MANUFACTURING 

( ) WHOLESALE TRADE 
/ \ opTATL TRADE 

( ) OTHER (SERVICES, AGRICULTURE, GOVERNMENT, CONSTRUCTION, ETC.) 



I5d. Is (was) he* 



( 

( 

( 

( 



) 

) 

) 

) 



EMPLOYEE OF PRIVATE COS® AMY, 1USIHESS OR XHDIVIDUAL FOR 



images, salary, or cojmissioh 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE (FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY 
SELF-EMPLOYED IN OWN BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL 
WORKING WITHOUT PAY IN A FAMILY BUSINESS OR 



OR LOCAL) 
PRACTICE OR FARM 
FARM 
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16. Is your ■other 

r« ( ) WORKING HOW 

— ( ) UNEMPLOYED, SICK, LAID OFF 

— ( ) RETIRED 

— < ) HANDLING HER OWN INVESTMENTS ONLY 

{ ) PERMANENTLY DISABLED - SKIP TO QUESTION 17 
( ) HOUSEWIFE - SKIP TO QUESTION 17 
( ) STUDENT - SKIP TO QUESTION 17 

^ T6s. What is (was) her «ain occupation? What sort of work does (did) 
she do? 



I6b« What kind of business or industry is this? 



I6e« Is this primarily! 

( ) HAHFACTURING 

( ) WHOLESALE TRADE 
( ) RETAIL TRADE 

( ) OTHER (SERVICES, AGRICULTURE, GOVERNMENT, CONSTRUCTION, ETC.) 
I6d. Is (was) shet 

( ) EMPLOYEE OR PRIVATE COMPANY, BUSINESS OR INDIVIDUAL FOR 
WAGES, SALARY, OR COMMISSION 

( ) GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE (FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY OR LOCAL) 

( ) SELF-EMPLOYED IN OWN BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE, OR FARM 
( ) WORKING WITHOUT PAY IN A FAMILY BUSINESS OR FARM 
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17. How many grades of school did your father complete? ___ 

I7a. Did he have any other schooling? 

( ) YES - 60 ON TO QUESTION I7b 
( ) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION 18 

I7b. What ether schooling did he have? (E.G.» TRADE, BUSINESS OR COLLEGE) 



I7c. (IF COLLEGE): Does he have a college degree? (IF YES): What degree? 



18. How many grades of school did your mother complete? _____________ 

I8a. Did she have any other schooling? 

( ) YES - GO ON TO QUESTION I8b 
( ) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION 19 

18b< What other schooling did she have? (E.G., TRADE, BUSINESS OR COLLEGE) 



I8c. (IF COLLEGE): Does she have a college degree? (IF YES): What degree? 
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19. Do you have any brothers? 
( ) YES 



) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION 110 



(ASK THE FOLLOWING SET OF QUESTIONS FOR EACH BROTHER) 
I9a. What la his age? 



X9b. Does he live at hone? 

I9c. Is he still in gchool? In what grade? 

I9d. (IF NOT IN SCHOOL); Did he drop out or graduate from high school? 
Did he have any further schooling? What? 

I9e. la he working now? What does he do? 



I9a I9b X9c Wd 



ACE 




STILL IN SCHOOL? 


WORKING 


STILL 
LIVING 
AT HOME? 


YES; 

W!AT CRADE? 


HO 


DROP OlflL 


GRADUATED 
IITCJi SCHOOL 


POST HIGH SCHOOL 


TRAINING! WHAT? 


YES! AT WHAT? 


MO 



































































































































































|f 

|| 



i 



i' 



V. 



If 






mBsaaemm 



wma 



msmaBsm 



sa 
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110. Bo you have any sisters? 

( ) YES ( ) H0 - SKIP TO QUESTION 111 

(ASK THE FOLLOWING SET OF QUESTIONS FOR EACH SISTER) 

IlQa. What Is her age? 

11Gb « Does she live at hoae? 



IlQc. Is she still in school? In what grade? 

IlOd. (IF HOT IN SCHOOL)! Did she drop out or graduate from high school? 
Did she have any further schooling? What? 



IlOe. Is she working now? What does she do? 
I10a 110b 110c UOd 



IlOe 



Ml 



STILL 

LIVING 

at mm 



YES! 

WHAT GRADE?, 



STILL IN SCHOOL? 



T 



B. 



PROP OUT 



GRADUATED I POST HIGH SCHOOL 



HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING WHAT? 



WORKING 



YES? AT WHAT1 
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til Besides those we've already talked about, is there anybody else living 
Sh%»Mly « say» grandparents, other relatives, friends or 

boarderr? 

( j ygg ( ) KQ « SKIP TO QUESTION 112 

Ilia, Who is this person? 

lllb. What sex is — 7 

l llc. How old is — 7 

HU. il„ ion, hu l‘vi»8 "1* “’W 

llle. Is there anyone else living with your family. 

( ) MO - SKIP TO QUESTION 112 

( ) YES - ASK QUESTIONS Illa-Ille AGAIN AND LIST IN TABLE BELOW 




113. How we'd like to learn about different schools you may have gone to. 

113a. How many elementary schools have you been in? 

113b. How many junior high schools? " 

113c. How many high schools? 
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114. Have you ever gone to a school that wasn’t a public school? 

( ) Ygg ( ) HO - SKIP TO QUESTION 115 

114a. What Kind of school was that? 

( ) TRAINING SCHOOL (REFORMATORY) 

( ) PRIVATE OR PAROCHIAL SCHOOL OR ACADEMY 

( ) MILITARY SCHOOL OR ACADEMY 

( ) OTHER (SPECIFY) t _____ 



115. Did you go to nursery school? 

( ) YES ( ) NO 



115. Did you go to Kindergarten? 

( ) YES ( ) NO 



117. 



What program or type of curriculum are you * n at school? (IF R IS 
UNCERTAIN, READ THE RESPONSE CATEGORIES) 



( ) VOCATIONAL — AREAl _ 
( ) COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

( ) COMMERCIAL OR BUSINESS 

( ) GENERAL 
( ) AGRICULTURAL 

( ) OTHER (SPECIFY) S 



117a. 



How do you happen to be in this program? (PROBE, IF NECESSARY): 
Why are you In this program rather than one of the others? 



118. Were you brought up mostly: 

( ) ON A FARM 

( ) IN THE COUNTRY, NOT ON A FARM 
( ) IN A TOWN 
( ) IN A SMALL CITY 
( ) IN A LARGE CITY 



m 
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As you already know from the folder we sent you, we want to wall you some 
results of the study, and we hope to talk with many of you again. For that 
reason, we*d like to have your address and other infomation to help us get 
in touch with you later. 



(IF R IS RELUCTANT OR UNCOMFORTABLE ABOUT GIVING THIS INFORMATION, READ THE 
FOLLOWING SENTENCE) 

The paper l write this on will be taken out of your interview as soon as it 
reaches Ann Arbor and will not be used to identify any of your answers. 



Could you give m your full na*e? 



What is your present address! 



STREET 



CITY 



STATE 



What is your telephone nuaber? 



Do you have a social security nuaber? _ 



(IF YES)! What is it? 
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PARAGRAPH COMPREHENSION 

INTERVIEWER SAYS; "We will new go on te something a little different. Here 
is a paragraph which I would like you to read to yourself. Road it very 
carefully. When you finish reading it, tell ae. 



Airplane pilots have many important jobs. They fly passengers, 
freight, and nail from one city to another. Sometimes they sake 
dangerous rescues in land and sea accidents, and drop food where 
people or herds are starving. They bring strange animals from 
dense jungles to our soog. They also serve as traffic police and 
spot speeding cars on highways, 



JHEH R INDICATES HE IS FINISHED SAY: "Now answer each of the questions. Tell 
me the answers so l can write the* down. You nay look back at the paragraph 
if you wish." 

l, —1. Whoa is thig paragraph about? 



2 , 

3, 

k. 




What do they take froa city 
to city? 



5. 



6 . 




How do they save people? 



RECORD EACH ANSWER VERBATIM; SCORE EACH ANSWER AND RECORD TOTAL HUMBER RIGHT; 
FLAG THOSE WHO SCORED 1 OR 0. 



QUICK TEST 

INTERVIEWER SAYS; "We are interested in boys' familiarity with many different 
words. In the next task I'll be asking you to identify some words with the 
help of a series of pictures. Do the best you can for this one. 

"I am going to show you some pictures and read some words. You p.Qilll 
to the best picture for the word I say. The words start out very easy, but will 
get harder and harder. Of course you won't be able to get them all. If I read 
a word that you don't know, just tell me you don't know it and I'll go on to 
the next word. Do not guess on this test; you should feel fairly sure you 
know the word." 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION 



(BY OBSERVATION) 



FfiST- INTERVIEW INFORMATION 



The following question* are to be answered by the interviewer immediately 
after the interview. 



1. Race of respondent; 

( ) WHITE 
( ) NEGRO 
( ) OTHER (SPECIFY); 



2, Respondent's degree of cooperation; 

( ) EXCELLENT 
< ) GOOD 
( ) FAIR 
( ) POOR 



3, Wss anyone else present during the interview? 

( ) YES < ) NO - SKIP TO QUESTION 4 

a. Who? (Approximate age of person, sex, and relationship to respondent.) 



b. For how long was this person present? 



4. Rate respondent's general appearance (take into account his physical 
appearance, grooming and dress). 

( ) EXCELLENT (UNUSUALLY GOOD) 

( ) COOD 

( ) FAIR 
( ) POOR 



5. Rate respondent's complexion: 

( ) GOOD 
( ) FAIR 

( ) POOR (SEVERE SKIN PROBLEM) 
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6. Rate respondent's overall physical maturity (take Into account degree of 
voice change, heaviness of beard, body development, etc,). 

( ) QUITE PHYSICALLY MATURE 

( ) AVERAGE PHYSICAL MATURITY 

( ) PHYSICALLY IMMATURE 



7. Note below any unusual problem In this Interview. 



Appendix B 

EXAMPLE OF MATRIX PROBLEM 



MATRICES* 




^Instructions* (Read aloud by Interviewer.) 

You can eee that there i« an empty square in this group of four squares. 

The task is to pick out the correct answer from the five choices here (pointing/ 
on the right. This one has been filled in for you. The a.tswer is in the 
second square. It is correct because there are three X s and the fourt 
completes the pattern here (point). Note that the small circle under the X 
has been filled in. You are to mark your answers in the same way. 



©United States Employment Service 
Reprinted with the permission 
of the publisher. 
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Appendix C 

QUESTIONNAIRE 



Your code numbers 



A NATIONWIDE STUDY OF YOUNG HEN 



IN HIGH SCHOOL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



three thousand boys in high schools throughout the United States 



This questionnaire is part of a nationwide study of more than 
' j i h< a h sxhnniB throughout the United States. 



All your answers in this questionnaire will be kept etrtetVj 
confidential. No one will ever see then except the research staff 
at The University of Michigan. 

It is very important that you answer the questions as accurately 
as you can. The success of the study depends on this. 



1. Please answer all questions in order. 

2. Most questions need only a cheek mark </) to answer. 

3. Please disregard the number in parentheses. They are to help 
us punch your answers onto IBM cards. 

4. This is not a test f but you should work as quickly as you can. 

5. There arc five parts to the questionnaire. Parts A, B, C, and D 
are in this booklet. Part E is in a separate booklet. 



INSTRUCTIONS 
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YOUTH IN TRANSITION 



(is 16) 
(1:17) 
(1:18) 

(1:19) 

( 1 : 20 ) 

( 1 : 21 ) 

( 1 : 22 ) 

(1:23) 

(1:24) 

(1:25) 

(1:26) 

(1:27) 

(1:28) 

(1:29) 

(1:30) 



PART A 



This part of the questionnaire asks you to describe the kind of person 
you are. Please read each sentence, then mark the box that shows how often 
it is true for you: 



(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) 
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5*5 



< o w w x 
(1)(2)(3) (4) (5) 



1. I am a useful guy to have around. . . . . . , □ Q □ 0 □ 

2. I demand freedom and Independence above everything. . . 'DQQCD 

3. When 1 have mastered something, l look for opportunities 

to do It DDDDO 

4. I complain about my sufferings and hardships. . . . . . • C O C3 C Q 

5. X feel that I'm a person of worth, at least on an equal 

plane with others G O 0 C O 

6. X get angry and smash things □□□□□ 

7. X try to stay out of situations where X don't see any 

chance for progress or advancement. G G Q C G 

8. I am discouraged when things go wrong • • • • O G O 0 0 

9. I feel that I have a number of good qualities . . , . . • O 0 G C G 

10. X become stubborn when others try to force me to do some- 
thing 0 00 0 0 

11. When I have a problem, X try to get help from others. . *00000 

12. When the work X'm doing doesn't give me the chance to do 

the things I'm good at, I am dissatisfied DDDDD 

13. X feel that I can't do anything right DDGDD 

14. I like to be on my own and be my own boss ........00000 

15. As a person I do a good job these days. GGGQQ 
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(Is 31) 


16, 


(1:32) 


17. 


(is 33) 


18. 


(is 34) 


19. 


(1:35) 


20. 


(1:3b) 


21. 


(1:37) 


22. 


(1:38) 


23. 


(1:39) 


24. 


(1:40) 


25. 


(1:41) 


26. 


(1:42) 


27. 


(1:43) 


28. 


(1:44) 


29. 


(1:45) 


30. 


(1:46) 


31. 


(1:47) 


32. 


(1:48) 


33. 


(1:49) 


34. 



a 

i 



« 



i 



I argue against people who try fo boss we around. . . . 

When I aw learning something new, I like to set a goal 
for wyself and try to reach it. ...... 

I feel like swearing. 

I am able to do things as well as west other people . . 

I feel like smiling 

I feel like losing my temper at my teaehers ...... 

1 would be unhappy in a job that didn't ask mueh of me. 

No one cares what happens, when you get right down to it 

I feel I do not have much to be proud of. ...... • 

One of my goals in life is to be free of the control of 
others * * 



• s . B - 

a « Js u 

c S % 3 % 

3 53 I & * 

(l) (2)(1) (A)(5) 

*=*>, f 3 * 3 f"*J 



c=s=y e=ar 
*=** 

errr *‘'rr 



err- 

r ' me . v 

rr xzzz 



«=ssr f=S=» *=■* 

1* • I 

tsag caact isrsT ws cs 



j ; ^ *■ — 



{3K nt 



r*** 



C 



*ji 

«rjc3f 

'HI 






X look for opportunities to better myself 

I feel jittery * 

I generally feel in good spirits 



mrn 

•j* u =» 

—j «=*j if— r-j 

r rc □ 

— J «=■» J“ 



I take a positive attitude toward myself • • « ^ 12 C 12 

I wish I had more chance to use some of my skills . . . • «=, «=_ = L= = 

The life of the average man ig getting worse, not better. 22! 22! vJ! 4=. 22! 

I like to hove people to lean on when things go badly for ^ 
me.... 

I feel tense 



«=«n (F=*m term J *■“ % cammy 



When 1 feel I'm not making any progress toward what I'm ^ 
aiming for, I try twice as hard * — 



! 
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(um 

(MU') 

<U52) 

(ls51) 
(is 54) 
(IsSS) 
(is §6) 
(is 17) 

(is 18) 

(is 19) 
(i860) 

(1:61) 

(1:62) 

(Is 63) 
(Is 64) 
<l:o§) 

(it 66) 
(is 67) 



n. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
4§. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

§ 0 . 

91. 

§ 2 . 



I 

« 

U 

i* 



fS 

£ 



€) 

g 

% 

•o 



g 

n 



(1) (2)0) (4X5) 



1 feel happy. .........••.‘••‘••♦•••OOOCO 

People don't really ear© what happens to the next fallow. □ O QC L 
I lose ray rasper easily ...••••••••••••••□□□urO 

l believe the sere you succeed, the ware you should try GD3CO 
Soraetiraes I think I as no good at all ........ . «0 Q □ C G 

I as usually patient with others. = 

1 get the feeling chat life# Is not very useful *C □ □ C C 



1 worry about whether ray bedy is growing the way it _ _ 

should. ....... J U L J 

the job I would like to have is one where I a« doing what 

I*P3 %QQd 86 ««*#•••••••*•*•••••••• • '^MC d eJ «=r w 

1 feel I do a good job as a student .......... GOGCO 

These days I get the feeling that I'* just not a part of 

things 2DGCC 

If Ctacjeone doesn't treat rae right, it annoys rae . . . . .Q Q oca 



I get no sense of aeeenpi ishsent 
sarae level of perforraanee . . . 



frera just keeping up the 



oooco 



When 1 do a job, I do it well • 'QOQDG 

I get irritated a lot sore than people know about . . . .OOOCO 



I don't like to see soaebody who used to be a good 
athlete and has just let hiaself go ...... . 

1 an very satisfied with life .......... 



□ □□CO 

□ □OOP 



My opinion of osyself tends to ehange a good deal, instead 
of always renainlng the sane. .............. 



□ □□CO 
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W H 



(1:68) 


53. 


(1:69) 


54. 


(1:70) 


55. 


(1:71) 


56. 


(1:72) 


57. 


(1:73) 


58. 


(1:74) 


59. 


(1:75) 


60. 


(1:76) 


61. 


(1:77) 


62. 


(1:78) 


63. 


(1:79) 


64. 


(1:80) 


65. 


(2:16) 


66. 


(2:17) 


67. 


(2:18) 


68. 


(2:19) 


69. 


(2:20) 


70. 



i « t • 



get nyself a higher level and cry to reach it . . . * . 

56. Although I don't show It, 1 m very Jealous ...... 

I find that on one day I have one opinion of myself and 
on another day I have a different opinion ....... 



fry to keep in practice and not fall down on if ... , 
61. 1 feel like a powder keg ready to explode ....... 



poor opinion of myself < . . 

63. I feel that my life ig not very useful. 



develop ........... 

65. I find a good deal of happiness in life .... 



« « a « 



very quickly. 



that 1 am worrying about something. 
These days 1 an quite relaxed » . . 



good at ...... . 

70. I feel the future looks bright, 
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□ □□CO 
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□ □□□□ 

□ □□CO 

□ □□□□ 
□ □□□□ 
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(2:21) 


71. 


(2:22) 


72. 


(2:23) 


73. 


(2:24) 


74. 


(2:2§) 


71. 


(2:26) 


76. 


(2:27) 


77. 


(2:28) 


78. 


(2:29) 


79. 


(2:30) 


80. 


(2:11) 


81. 


(2:32) 


82. 


(2:13) 


83. 


(2:34) 


84. 


(2:39) 


85. 


(2:36) 


86. 


(2:37) 


87. 


(2:38) 


88. 


(2:39) 


89. 


(2:40) 


90. 
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Q 

2 

ki 

O 

| 2 

f a * S * 

r~* p W C g 

« “! e “ 
t« e w o n 

1 2 I 3 I 

3 q I £ £ 

(IH2X3)(4)(S) 

I feel that nothin?, can change the opinion I currently 

hold of myself, □COCO 

I a* likely to hold a grudge IP O □ C □ 

I feel that nohody wants me., 

In sports, I try to improve my skill, rather than just 
having a good time. “1 ^ 

c=s *=» c=te err tfcrsr 

Wien 1 look back on what's happened to me, I feel 
cheated 

tersr ter 5=5 ter e=s 

1 don't seem to get what is coming to me. « . < . . . , . *"1 *~j ^ ip {=> 
I am worried. 

I feel I get a raw deal out of life r* *”1 IT* in 

! «rss - r trr? — ten 

I don't like to have the feeling I'm just standing still. □ □ □ □ n 

I think I worry mere than other students my age . . . . . ^ —» — i m 

I feel like being a little rude to my teachers. . . , . . HI “l H IT 3 n 

'=3 tss* cte tr err 

I feel lonesome .TPlPirp 

If I let people see tfie way I really feel, they would 

think I was hard to get along with « □ □ — C? ™ 

1 would like to be in a job where I can learn new things, □ □ □ 0 □ 

Other people always seem to get the breaks . 

I feel bad about my mistakes. ZI D □ CT □ 

I worry that I might get hurt in some accident. . . . . •□□□CO 

Things seem hopeless □ □ H IT' Q 

I feel bored. H H 

These days my patents really help out} they don't let me 

<">"» □□'DOO 
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<2s41> 91. 
(2S 42) 92. 
(2s 43) 93. 
(2; 44) 94. 

(2:45) 95, 
(2s 46) 96. 
(2s 47) 97. 
(2:48) 98. 

(2s 49) 99. 

(2s 50) 100. 
(2s 51) 101. 
(2s 52) 102. 
(2s 53) 103. 
(2s 54) 104. 

(2s 55) 105. 
(2s 56) 106. 

(2s 57) 107. 
(2s 58) 108. 
(2s 59) 109. 
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(i)(2)(1)(4)(§) 

“i ^ n r 5 “i 

I an a little rude to ny teachers =J J -= 

_ 

. n ^ “Ti ^ p 

I feel down in the dumps. * ‘ L* w =J «. V- 

If i were aiming high and then had to settle for second — «=^ ^ <=-j 

choice i that would really bother me u - 

Hlthoue (moving «h», I S«« • (»"». *«»"« ** - C - C - 

, 

I feel depressed. ,....»«••«• 

I f§e i Mfce picking a fight or arguing with my parents. •□□□=□ 

It is hardly fair to bring a child into the world the way 

things look now * * gjUil= d 

I an afraid that if I don't keep in practice I will lose. ^ Q n r* n 

MV fiklllfl . . * • I * • « * ' * ' # * * * ' ' ' ' * ^ w w 

I tell ny friends about ny problems and troubles D O O Q 

.nnnnn 

I feel loved * ^ -J - = 

. . .nnn^r 

1 blame nyself when things go wrong — l “ 

I do things that I feel guilty about afterwards □□□CO 

If 1 had to lower ny goals because f ju t couldn't make p Q n 

it, that would really hurt 

When I do wrong, ny conscience punishes n§. ...... •□□'□CO 

I get the feeling that something bad is going to happen ^Qf-jQQ 

to ne .....•«••• ^ 

I feel no one really cares such about what happens to *§.□□□ C □ 

, i d e things that nake ne feel sorry afterwards. □ □ O C O 

I don't admire the athlete who breaks training 0 □ □ C □ 
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U 

% 



© m # k 
(1) (2) (3) (4X5) 



(2:60) 110. 
(2:61) 1X1. 
(2:62) 112. 
(2:63) 113. 
(2:64) 114. 

(2:65) 115. 



I feel sad. ...*«•***••*••••*♦• ° * • 

I as bethered by noise. «.?««.«• 

I go ny own way in spite of what others think ..... 

I logo my temper at my teachers .... 

Instead of insisting on my own way, I accept suggestions 
from others 

I*d like to bring my usual performance in line with the 
best I've ever done ....... 



• □□□CO 

• □□□CO 

• OOOOD 

• □□□CO 

• □□□□□ 
• □□□GO 



w wmm m 



I 

; 
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The next questions also ask you to describe the kind of person you are. 
Please read each sentence, then nark the box to show whether it is true or 
false for yous 



(CHECK ONE BOX OH EACH LINE) 



a 

% 43 

I 5 

(I) (2) 



(3s 161 116, 

(3S17) 117. 
(3s 18) 118. 
(3s 19) 119. 

(3s20) 120. 

(3*21) 121. 
( 3 * 22 ) 122 . 
(3S23) 123. 
(3s 26) 126. 
(3s25) 125. 
(3s 26) 126. 

(3s27) 127. 
(3s28) 128. 
(3*29) 129. 

(3s 30) 139. 

(3*31) 131. 

(3*32) 132. 

(3*33) 133. 

(3s 36) 136. 



I an known as a hard and steady worker **•*•«*•• O 0 

Ho natter who I'l calking to, I'w always a good listener < < < • <CQ 

I never hesitate to go out of my way to help soweene in trouble. . Q ^ 

1 often wish people would be store definite about things. • * * • *CO 

It is sewetiwes bard for we Co go on with wy work if 1 as not 
encouraged * C Q 

While taking an ispertanC ©xawinat ion, I perspire a great deal . . D O 

I have never intensely disliked anyone C 3 

I often start things 1 never finish. •••'••«•***•** 

On occasion I have had doubts about my ability to succeed in life. Q Q 

I get to feel very panicky when X have to take a surprise mam • • O Q 

X gonetises feel resentful when I don't get wy way ........ O □ 

X never iiake judgments about people until X'w sure of the facts. . C O 

X e* always careful about wy wanner of dress 

During tests, I find wyself thinking about what it would wean to 
fail , i 1 * ' D = 

Hy table wanners at howe are as good as when I eat out In a 
restaurant ..............•...•..*•*••••00 

A strong person will be able to wake up his wind even on the west 
difficult questions. *UJ 

If X could get Into a wevie without paying and be sure X was not 
seen, I would probably do it •«•••••••••»••••••• Q Q 

After fwportant tests, X aw frequently so tense that wy stowaeh 
gets upset 

On a few occasions, I have given up doing sowething because I 
thought too little of wy ability ................. C iJ 
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a,3i) m - fjs?£2*m awrf ~ t • r.r: rr.rrrr 

C3s36) 136. I like to gossip at times. . , 



g s 

£ 2 

H fe 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 



* • * * f 



(3s37) 117. While taking an important 

* H€h smarter the other student# are than I an 

?«hotltreSen”tlwS Itolell [hjj 11*1 rfght l J"® ' eople In 



□ □ 



exaai, I Had myself thinking about how 

•DO 



* f * * 



om 139. I like CO have . pUt. for everythin,, and everything in i„ pbHl q n 
(3-.C0I MO. I ean readier "playing .W t0 Ree out of sa ,, eM „ g p n 

<3.«1) Ml. I freeze np on thing, like Intelligence teat, and a*.,. , ,nn 
(3i«2) M2. There have been occasions when I tooh advantage of ewcone . . . . q q 
( 3t«J) M3, ^bothers * uben southing unegpected interropts ay d„iy 

(3j 46) 144. I m always willing to admit it when 1 make a mistake ....... p Q 

before^taking^l t § . *? f ntelU * enee £e « e * 1 would worry a great deal 

* □□ 



<3i46) 146. I always try to practice what l preach q q 

(3*47) 147. jlwrjf^ arguments or mi get into are over matters of 

<3M« ms. «/««it «.*«.;«. with I-*; °° 

<S!Wi ’. D 
(3.S0) 130. I soaetiaes try to pet even, rather than forgive and forget qq 

151, I don t like things to he uncertain and urpreeleceble. ...... Q Q 

(3152) 152. Bh,„ t don’t know southing, 1 don't .ind adultting it QQ 

(3.53) 153. During I often gee so nervous that I forget face. 

DO 



* « • * « 



* 
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& w 

g *2 
u fl 

f-* fc 

(1M2) 

(1;§4) 154. I as always courteous, oven to people who are disagreeable ..... 

(1j 55) 155. Onee I have made my Bind up I seldos change It »*«»«»***• C <=* 

(3? 56) 156. At tines I have really insisted on having things m own way. . ♦ • l=, » 

(Is 57) 157. If I knew l was going to take an intelligence test, I would feel ^ ^ 

confident and relaxed beforehand ..... * - ■ 

<1s58) 158. There have been occasions when I felt like smashing things •••*-«=* 

C3;59) 159. I think I as stricter about right and wrong than cost people • • • C « 

(3? 60) 160. I would never think of letting someone else be punished for s$y ^ 

wrongdoings. • »••**••*•****** ******** 

(3s 61) 161. I usually get depressed after taking a test. **•*••**•** «=* — 

. if=> 

<3s62) 162. 1 never resent being asked to return a favor • * * * ****** * - - 

(3i63) 163. I an in favor of a very strict enforcement of all laws, no matter ^ ^ 

what the consequences r 

(3i64) 164. I have never been irked when people expressed ideas very different ^ ^ 

from ay own. . . < * * ** = 

Cl!6§) 165. I have an uneasy, upset feeling before taking a final exam * « * • G = 

(3:66) 166. There have been times when I was quite Jealous of the goad fortune ^ 

of others. **•***'*'**'*' ‘ * * ** = 

(3:67) 167. 1 always see to it that my work is carefully planned and *=, 

organized. ..... * * * * ....»•••* = «= 

(3:68) 168. I have almost never felt the urge to tell someone off. ...... 0 = 

(1:69) 169. When taking a test, <sf emotional feelings do not Interfere with 

performance. •«*. ********** * '•****** " •= 

(3:70) 170. I am sometimes irritated by people who ask favors of me C ~ 

(3:71) 171. The trouble with many people is that they don't take things n 

seriously enough .....»••««• u=, «== 

(3:72) 172. T have never felt that I was punished without cause. ******* C O 
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to to 

(1X2) 



(3s73) 


173. 


Getting a good grade on one test doesn't seen to Increase my 


|H H 


(1$74) 


174. 


Qli tuO ttOCOJlU *«•■•••••*•**••* 

X sometimes think when people have a misfortune they only got what 






they »♦«««* * * * * * * * 1 * * 1 * * * ' 1,1 1 r 


(3575) 


171. 


I set a high standard for myself and I feel others should do the 


□ □ 


(3? 76) 


176. 


X have never deliberately said something that hurt someone's 


c □ 


(3s 77) 


177. 


After taking a teat f I always feel that I could have done better 


□ □ 


(3s78) 


178. 


People who seem unsure and uncertain about things make me feel 




(3s 79) 


179. 


I sometimes feel my heart beating very fast during Important 
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(4s 16) 
(4s 17) 
<4? 18) 
(4:19) 



(452D) 

(4:21) 

(4s2?) 

(4:23) 



(4s 24) 
(4s 25) 
(4s 26) 
(4 $27) 



PART B 

This set of questions Is about your sehool t your teachers, your 
classes, and the way you feel about the*. 

Pirst we'd like to know which people have a lot to say about how 
things are run In your school. We'd like to know what you think, sven g 

If you're not sure of ail your answers. « « 8 

1 g 3 

2 a 3 « 

4M 5 W 

5 « | 5 3 

g l % » % 

n #3 S 

0 V u 

1 4 I % % 

(5 . N M « 

U H j I 

s I i a < 

(1)(2)(3)(4) (5) 

1. In general, how sauch say or Influence do you feel each 
of the following has on h'PJ mur sahs&t te runt 
(CHICK OHI BOX OH IACH LINE) 

a. The principal 3302^ 

b. The teachers. *3 O *3 *3 *3 

e. The sti its 30222 

d. Parents of students 32332 

2. How much say or Influence do you feel each of the 
following has in raking up and aarpyina gut rules atmt 
student mnimt? (CHICK OHI BOX OH EACH IIHI) 

a. The principal ..................... "31 O ^ 2! *3 

b. The teachers. 3 3 2 3 

e. The students. 3 33 3? 3 3 1 

d. Parents of students 

3. How Much say or influence do you feel each of the 
following has over student alubs o»’i ssaial events at 
your sehoolt (CHICK OHI BOX ON EACH LINE) 

a. The principal . 330^3 

b. The teachers 00222 

c. The students. ....... □□□□□ 

d. Parents of .rodents DDDSO 
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Now that we've asked about the way things aetuaily seem to be at 

y.ur STrt Up *» 

next questions are about how you'd like to see things run 



g 

a 



ci 

a 

g % 

1(3 M 

V S § 

u *** 

1 A o 



g g *8 5 *3 

I I 45 *| « 

0 % S S « 

^ S 



4 J 

W 

3 






to 



4, Ideally, how much say or influence do you feel each 
of the following should have on how youv sehool «s run 
(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) 



(1) (2) (3) <4)<«> 



(4:28) 


a. The principal ...... 






(4:29) 








(4:30) 








(4:31) 


d. Parents of students * * 







5. 



(4:36) 

(4:37) 

(4:38) 

(4:39) 



Ideally, how much say or influence do you ®L 

-s^sssrs »» TSKWttwflw 



(4:32) 


a. 




(4:33) 


b. 




(4:34) 


C a 




(4:35) 


da 


Parents of students 



6a 



Ideally, how much say or influence do you feel each of 

am tutor 

a. The principal 

b. The teacher 

c. The students * 

d. Parents of students * 



□ □□□□ 

□ ODO'D 

oirao 



□ □□□□ 

□ □□QQ 

□ acoa 
aoroa 



o 

eric; 
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(4{40) 



(4s41) 



(4s42) 



(4s 43) 



(CHECK OHE BOX FOR EACH QUESTION) 



7. 



Suppose you? school were run just the way yen would like It to be 
ideally ” Bo you think your teachers would like it much. 

Q (l) They would like it much better than the way things are 

□ (2) A little better 

□ (3) About the same 

□ (4) A little less 

Q ( 5 ) They wo» td like it much less than the way things are. 



The next questions are about the way you and your teachers get 
along with each other. 

8. Do many of your teachers seem to take a personal interest in you 

□ (1) All of my teachers take a personal interest in me 

□ (2) Host of my teachers take a personal interest in me 

□ (3) Some of my teachers take a personal interest in me 
Q (4) A few of my teachers take a personal interest in me 

□ (5) None of my teachers take a personal interest in me 

9. How often do you talk privately with any of your teachers aomt 
mhoel uork (even if it is just for a few minutes)? 

n (l) Hearly every day 

□ (2) About or.ce or twice a week 

□ (3) About once or twice a month 
Q (4) Once or twice a term 

Q (5) never 

10. How often do you have a private talk with any of your teachers 
about other thirds than school work? 

□ (i) Nearly every day 

□ (2) About once or twice a week 
Q (3) About once or twice a month 

□ (4) Once or twice a term 
Q (5) Never 
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11* When you talk privately with a teacher, how often la it the 
teacher's idea to have the talk? 

□ (1) It i* always the teacher's Idea 

□ (2) It Is usually the teacher's Idea 

Q (3) It is the teacher's idea about half of the time 

Q <4) It is usually my idea 
p (I) It is always my idea 



(4s45) 12. Bo Host of your teachers give you positive suggestions about your 

school work, or just Hake negative critieisns. 

p (l) They alnost always just nake negative criticisms 
Q (2) They usually just nake negative criticisms 

P (3) They sometimes give positive suggestions, sometimes 
negative criticisms 

□ (4) They usually give positive suggestions 
P (S) They almost always make positive suggestions 



(4i46) 13, Hew often do the students in your gcbeel get a chance to work with 

teachers in planning what their school work will be — 11 ,e what 
tonics will be studied, or how they will be studied! 



□ 


(1) 


Almost always 


□ 


(2) 


Often 


□ 


(3) 


Sometimes 


□ 


(4) 


Seldom 


□ 


(5) 


Never 



(4s47) 14. Would you like a chance to do mors of this? 

□ <l) Tes 

□ <2) Ho 
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(4s48) IS, Sometimes students get a chance to make their own choice of 

assignments or topics in their school work -• like picking out 
a hook for a report or selecting a project for a class. How 
often do you get a chance to make your own choices I'ke that? 



(4s m 



(4s SO) 



□ 


d) 


Almost always 


□ 


(2) 


Often 


□ 


(3) 


Sometimes 


G 


(4) 


Seldom 


□ 


0) 


Hever 



16. Would you like a chance to do more of this? 

O (1) Yes 
□ (2) Ho 

17. How often are teachers at this school friendly and easy to approach? 



□ 


(1) 


Almost always 


□ 


(2) 


Often 


□ 


(3) 


Sometimes 


□ 


(4) 


Seldom 


0 


(5) 


Hever 



(4sSl) 18. How often do your teacherg like students to exchange opinions and 
ideas in class? 

Q (1) Almost always 
Q (2) Often 
G (3) Sometimes 
D (4) Seldom 
G (5) Hever 



(4s 52) 19. How often do teachers at this school lose their tempers? 

G CD Almost always 
G (2) Often 
Q (3) Sometimes 
G (4) Seldom 
G (5) Hever 






i 



aamsiaas 
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(4: 19) 



(4:14) 



(4:§S) 



(4:56) 



YOUTH IN TRANSITION 

20, How often can your teachers get the best from students without nagging 
of threatening? 

IT] (i) Almost always 
O (2) Often 
O (3) Sometimes 
3 (4) Seldom 
^ (i) Never 

21, How often do teachers at this school "talk down" to students, and 
act as if students don't know anything? 

^ (1) Almost always 

□ (2) Often 

O (3) Sometimes 

□ (4) Seldom 
o (5) Never 

22. How often are your teachers willing to listen to problems and 
help find solutions? 

O (D Almost always 

□ (2) Often 

Q (3) Sometimes 
O (4) Seldom 

□ (5) Never 

23. How often do teachers at this school like students to get together 
and help each other with homework? 

□ (1) Almost always 
o (2) Often 

*3 (3) Sometimes 

□ (4) Seldom 
Q (5) Never 
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(4:57) 24, Hew often do teachers here encourage * «*« effort students? 



0 


CD 


Almost always 


□ 


(2) 


Often 




(3) 


Sometimes 


5 


(4) 


Seldom 


□ 


(5) 


Hever 



(4:58) 25, How often do teachers at this school ask students to work together 
on things in groups or as a teas? 

0 (D Almost always 
H (2) Often 
0 (3) Sometimes 

□ (4) Seldom 
0 (5) Kever 

(4:59) 26. How many teachers here seem excited about their work, and really 
seem to enjoy teaching? 

Q (1) nearly all of the teachers 
0 (2) Host of them 

□ (3) Some of them 
Q (4) A few of them 
0 (5) Hone of them 



(4:60) 27. How many teachers at this school really know their subjects 
very well? 

0 (1) Hearly all of the teachers 
0 (2) Host of them 
□ (3) Some of them 
0 (4) A few of them 
0 (5) Hone of them 






i 






■H 
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(4s61) 28, How interesting are post of your courses to you! 

□ (l) Very exciting and stimulating 

□ (2) Quite interesting 
Q (3) Fairly interesting 

□ (4) Slightly dull 
Q (5) Very dull 

(4s82) 29. Outside of homework how often do you have discussions with friends 
about ideas that come up in your courses? 

□ (l) Several times a day 

□ (2) About once a day 

□ (3) About once or twice a week 
Q (4) About once or twice a month 
y (5) Never 

(4;63) 30. How often are you interested enough to do more reading or other 
work than the course requires? 

□ (1) Most of the time 

□ (2) Often 

CJ (3) Sometimes 

□ (4) Hardly ever 
Q (5) Never 
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The next questions ask f or your own feelings about school. Please 
read each of the statement*? fn the Hst. Then go to the four boxes 
on the right and put a check In the box that tells how you feel about the 
thing on the list. 

(CHECK OHE BOX OH EACH UHE) 

I feel 
this way: 



(4s 64) 


31. 


(4*65) 


32. 


(4*66) 


33. 


(4s 67) 


34. 


<4s68) 


35. 


(4s m 


36. 


(4s 70) 


37. 


<4s71) 


38. 


<4iZl> 


39. 


(5s 16) 


40. 


(5s 17) 


41. 


(5sl8) 


42. 


(5s 19) 


43. 



f* 

» * 

U U 

u n 

fa' p s « 

£ 0, < i 

<l)<2)(3)(4) 

Instead of being in this school, I wish I were out working. = 




Maybe 1 won't get anything out of school but l have nothing 

Co ******* f#*#********####*#* 



□ □DO 



l feel satisfied with school because i learn more about ______ 

things l want to know about . ODD O 

Education has a high value because knowing a lot ig ______ 

important to me ...................... Q _J Q ” j 

l think this school is a real chance for mej it can make a 

real difference in my life. ................ O J Q O 

Even if 1 could get a very good job at present, I'd still 

choose to stay in school and get my education ....... jQuG 

I have put a great deal of myself into some thing* at 

school because they have special meaning er interest for me QQPy 

1 enjoy school because if gives me a chance to learn many 

interesting things, *..*«□□□□ 

There is no real value in getting an education unless if _ _ 

helps you get ahead in life ......e«.....«..OCJUc=] 

School gives me a chance to be with people my own age and do 
a lot of things that are fun, ..... □□□□ 

I think school is Important, not only for the practical 

value, but because learning itself Is very worthwhile . . . □ □□□ 

A high school diploma is the only way to get ahead, . « « * Q Q Q Q 

School la very boring for me, and I'm not learning what I 

feel ia important Q Q CD Q 
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(5:20) 


44. 


(5:21) 


45, 


CSs 22) 


46. 


(5:23) 


47. 


(5:24) 


48. 


(5:25) 


49. 


(5:26) 


50, 


(5:27) 


51. 


(5:28) 


52. 


(5:29) 


53. 


(5:30) 


54. 


(5:31) 


55. 


(5:32) 


56. 


(5:33) 


57. 
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I feel 
this way: 



If I could get the job I wanted, I'd quit school without 
hesitating. 



§ > a « « 

*#*#<• 

$ « s « 

^ H *< 1 

(l) (2) (3) (4) 



nnm 



A real education co»eg fro* your own experience and not 

fro* the things you learn In school ............ j 

All people should have at least a high school education . . □ O □ □ 

I enjoy being in school because I feel I'w doing sosething 

that is really worthwhile ................. ODD J 



An education is a worthwhile thing in life, even if it __ _ _ _ 
doesn't help you get a job JgOQ 



Practical situations teach *e more about solving problems 

than school does. jOO 



I like school because I a* improving *y ability to think and 

solve problems. 3-Jl— s — 



l a* in school in order to get a job} I don't need the 
education and training. .................. 

I believe an education will help »§ to be a nature adult. . 



□ □□□ 
□ □□□ 



I can satisfy my curiosity better by the things I learn out- 

side of school than by the things 1 learn here at school. . U L. U LJ 



I like school because I a* learning the things 1 will need 
to know to be a good citizen. .............. 



□ □□□ 



l feel I can learn note (ro* a very good Job than I can 
here at school, .................... 



□ □DO 



School is satisfying to »e because it gives *e a sense of 
accomplishment. . □□□□ 

I feel the things 1 do at school waste my time *ore than 

the things 1 do outside of school ............. QQOQ 
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(5:34) 

(5:35) 

(5:36) 

(5:37) 

(5:38) 

(5:39) 

(5:40) 

(5:41) 

(5:42) 

(5:43) 

(5:44) 

(5:45) 

(5:46) 

(5:47) 



W§ are Interested in reasons people have for dropping out of school. 
In the list below, we've written some of the reasons people drop out. 
pi §a§e r§aion in the list* then put a ahack in the hon that 

tells what you would do if this happened to you. 

(CHECK ONE BOX OH EACH LINE) If this 

happened: 

u n 

g, « 

Pf 

I 4 8 

s ^ s 

H H N 

(l) (2) (3) 

58. If I had a lot of trouble learning what they were trying 

to teach me. ..#*»•««*»»»•»».•••••** -J w 

59. If the classes were really dull and boring ........ 33 w 33 

60. If they tried to boss me around too much and tell me what _ l 
to dOl ##••«••••••••••••*•••••••• 

61. If 1 weren't learning anything (new) ....... *.**33330 

62. If I could get a good job. * • □ — C 

63. If I couldn't manage on the money I got each week. If I _ 

couldn't make ends meet. .......... * * -J — L. 

64. If 1 never got a chance to do things I like 33 13 G 

65. If 1 had no close friends in this school 0 33 O 

66. If all my friends quit school. -3D 

67. If my teachers thought I couldn't do the work. ...... 33 33 G 

68. If I never got a chance to do what I'm good at ...... O Q D 

69. If a teacher didn't like me or pushed me around all the 

time □□□ 

70. If I got into trouble with the school authorities. • • • • 33 33 Q 

71. If 1 got left back because I failed too many subjects. . . GQC 
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(5 548) 


72. 


(5 $49) 


73. 


(5s 50) 


74. 


(5 $51) 


75. 


<5s52) 


76. 


(5s 53) 


77. 


(5 $54) 


78. 


(5:55) 


79. 


(5$56) 


80. 


(5s57) 


81. 


(5:58) 


82. 



£ l get blamed let things 1 didn't do 
eputatlon. .»•••••••«••* 



because of my 

l % thought my patents didn't cate about my education. * 



X£ this 
happened; 

u 

*M U 

g. " 

•o 

g g 

■S I 

t I" 

Q. V V 

•O, « S 



§ g « 
H M H 

<l)(2)(3) 

, nj r-* 



p rHdntf n me develon the skills 









If I got all low maths In school, even though I ttled to 
do well #•«•••••••*#••••••*«••••* 

If there wete a lot of reading to do and l couldn't under- 
stand # * # ■* # ** •♦*••*«•••• 

If school didn't help me leatn things l want to knew. . . 

If l felt there was a lot of prejudice In this school . . 

If my parents wanted me to leave school and get a job . . 

If the school had very tough rules and things were very 
strict * 

If people avoided me and I felt out of It ....... • 

If staying In school would nob help me get a better Job . 



r-i —j r-« 

• U «e *r=x 

,□□□ 

.□UC 
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Here are some questions dealing with things schools often wake rules 
about. We're interested in those things you wight do that could get you 
in trouble at school, The only way we can learn about how boys your age 
act is by each boy giving honest answers to each question, Rewewber, no 
one at howe or school will see your answers. This is § snpletety 
QQnfidmtial- 

For each of the following questions, check the box next to the answer 
that tells how often you do this. 

(CHECK ONE BOX OH EACH LINE) « 



(5:59) 


83. 


How often do you 


(5:60) 


84. 


How often do you 


(5:61) 


85. 


How often do you 


(5:62) 


86. 


How often do you 


(5:63) 


87. 


How often do you 






<5 i 64) 
<5*65) 

(5 *66) 
(5:67) 

(5:68) 

(5:69) 

(5:70) 

(i£7l) 



Hew often are you late to class. 



89, How often do you skip classes (when against the school 
rules) 



90. How often do you come to class unprepared. ...... 

91. How often do you do things that you know will wake the 

teacher angry. ... ..... 



* 5 

II.. 

lei <8 & 

(l) (2) (3) (4)<5) 

f** <=** 



j 1 «2 

ZZ1 



t 



n *■» 

c ssSt vssst 

^ 

was esse T'S * — c cssS 

c=a=5 c=* 

i**T. 



□ z: 

TT 1 



*=1 1 
errr 



92. How often do you cheat on tests. . . 

93. How often do you turn in sloppy or ineowplete assignments 

94. How often do you copy someone else's assignments .... 

95. How often are you kept after school. • • OOCQO 



, ~i ^ n ^ 

csss tame ass mmm csss 

'“l es *fl « ^ ^ 

erne* -sat aesss csss aess 

cz z z □ o 
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PART C 



2n this questionnaire we are interested in your feelings about a 
number of things. 

The first questions are about the way people behave and the my 
they treat each other. We would like to know what sort of things you 
think people should do, and what kinds of things they should not do. 

Please read each statement below, then decide whether it is: 



a very good thing for people to do 
a good thing for people to do 
a fairly good thing for people to do 
a fairly bad thing for people to do 
a bad thing for people to do 
a very bad thing for people to do 



one's own beliefs. ....... . . . . . 

(6:17) 2. Being able to get along with all kinds of people, 

whether or not they are worthwhile .......... 

(6:18) 3. Studying constantly in order to become a well-educated 



(6:20) 5. Always telling the truth, even though it nay hurt one- 



(6:21) 6. (Optional) Being devout in one's religious faith. . . GDI] DD CD CD 



(6:23) 8. Conforming to the requirements of any situation and 



(CHECK ONE BOX ON EACH LINE) 



Xg thig a good thing 
for people to do? 




(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



(6:16) 1. Being kind to people, even if they do things againgt 



person ....... 

(6:19) 4. Being good in some form of sport 



coo □□□ 
□ □2 oca 



self or others 



□ oo ooa 



(6:22) 7. Always being patient with people 



□ CO ODD 



(6:24) 9. Being careful of a borrowed book . . 

(6:25) 10. Doing a favor for someone who has done one for you . . 



doing what is expected of me 



□ □□ DCG 

□ □□ DCG 

□ □□ □□□ 
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(6*26) 11. 

(6*27) 12. 
(6*28) 13. 

(6s 29) 14. 
(6s 30) 15. 
(6*31) 16. 
(6*32) 17. 

(6s 33) 18. 

(6s 34) 19. 
(6:35) 20. 

(6*36) 21. 

(6:37) 22. 

(6:38) 23. 
(6*39) 24. 

(6:40) 25. 
(6*41) 26. 
(6*42) 27. 



Is this a good thing 
for people to do? 



1 


% 

m 


u 

A 




*2 


% 


£ 


*} 




JS 


11 

> o 


3 


a 


•o 


& 


5 


& 


s 


$ 


(1)(2)(3) 


(4) (5) (6) 



Being poised, gracious, and charming no matter where _ „ 

you are . * • • • «J «J «J «, «_ 

Developing physical strength and agility. ....... Q 3 G Z3C3 

Never telling a lie, even though to do so would make __ _ _ 

the situation more comfortable GOG GDC 

Never losing one's temper, no matter what the reason. * O G O "GOO 

(forking and living in harmony with other people .... 

Helping a person who has helped you .......... 

Turning the other cheek, and forgiving others when they 



ri '-in nr n 

c=3 ■mmm mm* mm» 

□ GO OCO 



harm you. 

Being the person in the group who is most popular with 
girls . . 

Working hard to achieve academic ht ors ........ 



GOO 000 

GOO ODO 
GOG GOO 



Taking good care of one's physical self, so that one is 

always healthy •••••••••••••QOG G D D 

Never cheating or having anything to do with cheating „ _ 

situations, even for a friend G GO □ C □ 



GGG ODO 
GOO GGG 



(Optional) Always attending religious services 
regularly and faithfully. ..... 

Practicing self-control .............. 

Being outspoken and frank in expressing ( one's likes and 

dislikes GOO GGG 

Q j J Q s 

Sticking up for someone who once stuck up for you . . *0 0 0 GGG 

Being well-mannered and behaving properly in social _ _ 

situation ..‘GOO ODD 
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Is this a good thing 
for people to do? 




t* o u* i & m 
(l)(2>(3) (4) (5) (6) 



(6*43) 28. Helping a close friend get by a tight situation) evert 
though you nay have to stretch the truth a bit to do 



it ,200 

(6*44) 29. Holding a reserve library book needed by another 

student *••*•**•• o 2 2 

(6*45) 30. Going out of your way to pay people back for being 

kind. ,,,Tin 

OK **S *Wt 



(6*46) 31. Helping another person feel wore secure, even if you 
don't like him. .................. 



(6*47) 32. 

(6*48) 33. 
(6*49) 34. 



Dressing and acting in a way that is appropriate to 
the occasion. ,Q 

Developing an attractive body that others will admire . ITJ 

Telling a lie to spare someone's feelings ....... HI 



□ □ 

m n 

esse 



(6*50) 35. (Optional) Always living trie's religion in his daily 



life 02 G 

(6*51) 36. People paying their debts ro matter what. ....... 2 2 2 

(6*52) 37. Striving to get the top grade-point average in the 

& ro »P 22 2 

(6*53) 38. Hot copying during a test even though others in the 

class are copying .................. .[]PQ 

(6*54) 39. Replying to anger with gentleness ........... 2 G 2 

(6*55) 40. Thinking and acting freely f without social restraints) 

and encouraging others to do likewise ........ >PQQ 

(6*56) 41. Charging bills without knowing how to pay them. . . . *2 2 2 

(6:57) 42. People returning favors you have done them. ...... G Q 2 

(6*58) 43. Helping another achieve his goals , even if it might 

interfere with your own H- O O 



2D2 

irj ps p “i 

2 20 

22 2 
0 C 2 

fipn 

0 C 2 
022 

022 

□ CO 

nnn 

w «=sr M 

2 0 2 
222 
22 2 

□ 

•KJ mJ 



wm 



mam 



a 



masaam 
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Ig this a good thing 
for people to do? 




(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



(6s 59) 44. Being able to get people to cooperate with you O □ □ 

(6s 60) 45. Studying hard to get good grades in school. ...... Q Q Q 

(6; 61) 46. Being graceful and well-coordinated in physical 

novesents .».«..•••••••••••••••••□□□ 

(6i62) 47. Getting hold of a copy of a coning final exam • ••«•□□□ 



rj p n 

□ G □ 

□ CO 

□ CO 



(6:63) 48. (Optional) Encouraging others to attend services and 

lead religious lives □□□ □ C □ 

(6:64) 49. Hot expressing anger, even when you have a reason for 

doing so. ••□□□□□□ 



(6:65) 50. Being Independent, original, non-cenferaist, different _ 

fro* other people □□□ □□□ 

(6:66) 51. People helping you when you have helped then. *••••□□□ □ □ □ 
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(6:67) 
(6168) 
<61 6?) 
(6:70) 
(6s 71) 
(6:72) 
(6:73) 
(6:74) 

(6:75) 

(6:76) 

(6:77) 

(6:78) 

( 6:79 ) 



The next questions are about the hind of job you would like to have. 
Different people want different things freB a job. Sone of the things 
that sight be important are listed below. Please read eaeh of the things 
on the list, then cheek the box that tells how important this thing would 
be to you. 



Don't Just cheek Very Znpdrtant for everything. Try to think what 
things really Batter to you, and what things really aren't that isportant. 

(CHICK OHE BOX OH EACH LINE) Hew inpertant is 

this for you? 

V 

hi 5 

S M 

U 

Sill 

w <5 e 

l £ * t 

& <5 & g 
M fa « w 

si hi *4 
fa si M 

u l * I 

(1) (2) 0X4) 

52. A Job where there's no one to boss Be on the work . . . . . • “3 H 

53. A Job that is steady, no chance of being laid off ...... □ 'T C « 

54. A Job where l can learn new things, learn new skills. . - . n -i “ 

55. A Job where I don't have to work too hard . . 

56. A clean job, where l don't get dirty. ......... 

57. A job with good chances for getting ahead ....... 

58. A job where l don't have to take a lot of responsibility 



59. A 
do 



that leaves Be a lot of free else to do what 1 want to 



60. A job where the pay is good ...... 

61. A job that ny friends think a lot of — 

62. A job that useg my skill and abilities 
things I can do best. ......... 



has class 



lets bo do the 



63. A Job that has nice friendly people to work with. . . . 

64. A job that doesn't make me learn a lot of new things. • 



— U ri jf~* c *ii 

tame amt time 

• 2GC2 



0 2T □ 

— T! —1 — ’ 1 —1 
—I — i m hi 



• J JL = 

t HI f ”i IT* 




mmm. 



mm. mm 
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Mow we have seme more questions about your opinions • Please select 
the one statement of each pair (mi enly er,e) which you more st rengly 
believe to be the case as far as you're concerned. Be sure to select 
the one you actually believe to he more true rather than the one you 
think you shot id choose or the one you would like to be true. 



in seme instances you nay discover that veubelleveboth statements 
or neither one. In such cases, be sure to select the one you mre 
strongly believe to be true. 



This is a measure of personal belief} obviously there aro no right 
or wrong* answers? 88 Just select the alternative which you pemtmUy 
believe t& be mm true* 



(CHICK OHI BOX FOR IACH QUESTION) 

that ; 



(7:16) 
(7t 17) 
(7:18) 



65 n (l) Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 
H (2) Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken 
advantage of their opportunities. 



66. (1) % have often found that what is going to happen will happen. 

(2) Trusting to fate has never turned eut as well for me as 
"" making a decision to take a definite course of action. 



67. O (i) In the case of the well prepared student there is rarely if 
ever such a thing as an unfair test, 
n (2) Many times exam questions fend to be so unrelated to course 
“ work that studying is really useless. 



(7! 19) 



68. r ~ l (1) Becoming a success is a matter of hard work! luck has little 
“ or nothing to do with it. 

n (2) Catting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place 
* at the right time. 



(7s 20) 



69, 22 Cl> When 1 «*«ke P lang » 1 m ® lB0ge certain that I can make them 

n (2) It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because many 
*“ things turn out to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 



(7:21) 



70. Q (1) In my case, getting what I want has little or nothing to do 

□ (2) Many times we might just as well decide what to do by 
flipping a coin. 



(7:22) 



71. □ (1) Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was lucky enough 
to be in the right place first. 

Hi ( 2 ) Who gets to be boss depends on who has the skill and ability} 
luck has little or nothing to do with if. 



(7:23) 



72. (1) Without the right breaks, one cannot be an effective leader, 

n (2) Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability, 
luck has little or nothing to do with it. 





** 



mma 




mm 






m 
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(7*24) 

(7*25) 

(7*26) 

(7f27) 

(7*28) 

<7*29) 

(7*30) 

(7*31) 

(7*32) 
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I MORE gTPOHCLV BELIEVE THAT ! 

73. n (1) Jlonetiises l can’t understand hew teachers arrive at the 
*" 1 grades they give. 

r*1 (2) There is a direct connection between how hard I study and 
the grades I get. 

74. Q (1) Many tines I feel that I have little Influence over the things 

that happen to ne. , . . . 

Q (2) It Is impossible for »§ to believe that chance or luck play an 

Important role in my life. 



* □ (1) What happens to ne is »y own doing 

□ 



Ui wnat Happens to w»»» »«*•*&« . 

(2) fonetines I feel that I don't have enough control over the 

direction my life is taking. 



76. □ (1) Knowing the right people is ieportant in deciding whether a 

person will get ahead. . . 

□ (2) People will get ahead in life if they have the goods and do a 
LJ good jobj knowing the right people has little to do with it. 

77. □ (1) leadership positions tend to go to capable people who deserve 

□ (2) It's 8 hard 8 to‘knew why soee people get leadership position^ and 
“ J others don't? ability doesn't see* to be the important factor. 

78. □ (1) People who don't do well in life often work hard, but the 

breaks just don't ccee their way. . , „ T#r 

n (2) Soee people just don't use the breaks that cose their way. If 
they don't do well, it's their own fault, 

79. n (1) Most people can be trusted. 

□ (2) You have to be very careful before trusting people. 

80. □ (1) Host people try to be helpful. 

Q (2) Most people are just looking out for theeselves. 

81. □ (1) Most people would take advantage of you if they had a chance. 
Q (2) Most people try to be fair, even when they wouldn t have to 
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The last section of this questionnaire If about government and 
public affairs* 

(CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH QUESTION) 

(7*33) 82. Some people think about what's going on in government very often, 
and others are not that interested. How much of an interest do 
you take in government and current events? 

□ (1) A very great interest 
0 (2) A lot of Interest 

0 (3) Some interest 

□ (4) Very little interest 
0 (5) Ho interest at all 

(7*34) 83. Over the years, how much attention do you feel the government 
pays to what the people think when it decides what to do? 

□ (1) It pays very much attention to what people think 

□ (2) It pays a lot of attention to what people think 

□ (3) It pay# some attention to what people think 

□ (4) It pays a little attention to what people think 

□ (5) It pays no attention to what people think 

(7*35) 84. Do you think some of the people running the government are 
crooked or dishonest? 

Q (1) Host of them are crooked or dishonest 
0 (2) Quite a few are 
0 (3) Some are 
0 (4) Hardly any are 

0 (5) Hone at all are crooked or dishonest 

(7*36) 85. Do you think the government wastes much of the money wa pay in 
taxes? 

0 (1) Nearly all tax money U wasted 
0 (2) A lot of tax money is wasted 
0 (3) Some tax money is wasted 
0 (4) A little tax money is wasted 
0 (5) No tax money is wasted 
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(7s 37) 



<7;38) 



(7l39) 



(7*40) 

<7*41) 



70(777/ /AT TRANSITION 

86, How much of the ti«e do you think you can trust the government in 
Washington to do what is right? 

0 (1) Almost always 
n (2) Often 
Q (3) Sometimes 
Q (4) Seldom 
Q (I) Hever 

87, Bo you feel that the people running the government are smart people 
who usually know what they are doing? 

0 (l) They almost always know what they are doing 
0 (2) They usually know what they are doing 
□ (3) They sometimes know what they are doing 
D (4) They geidom know what they are doing 
0 (5) They never know what they are doing 

88, Would you say the government is pretty much run for a few big 
interests looking out for themselves f or is it run for the benefit 
of all the people? 

Q (1) Nearly alwayg run for a few big interests 
0 (2) Usually run for a few big Interests 
D (3) Run some for the big interests, some for the people 
0 (4) Usually run for the benefit of all the people 
0 (5) Nearly alwayg run for the benefit of all the people 

Can you name the following people in the government? If you know the 
answer, please write in the name; if you don't know, check the box. 

Don't worry if you don't know all the answers. 

89, Who is the President of the United States? 

WRITE NAME HERE; 

Don't know 0 

90, Who is the U.8. Secretary of State? 

WRITE NAME HERE; 

Don't know 0 



wmmmm wmimmmmsBsm 
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(7i42) 9i. Who is the U.S. Secretary of Defense? 

WRITE NAME HERE; _____ 
Don't know HI 



(7*43) 92. Who are the two U.S. Senators from your state? 
(7 * 44) WRITE NAMES HERE; 



Don't know Q 



I 



m 



wmmmm 



m 
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PART D 

The questions in this section ere about your life outside of school, 
your family, your home, and your health. 

The first questions are about your social life. 

(CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH QUESTION) 



(8tl6) 1* On the average, how many evenings a week during the school year do you 

usually go out for fun and recreation? 

□ (l) Less than one 

□ (2) One 

□ (3) Two 
0 (4) Three 

Q (5) Four or five 
0 (6) Six or seven 



(8H7) 2. During the school year, on what days are you usually t0 80 out 

in the evening for fun (staying out until 10 P.M. or later) 7 



0 (1) Never 

0 (2) Only for very special occasions 
0 (3) Saturdays only 
0 (4) Fridays and Saturdays only 
O (5) Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays only 
0 (6) Any day 



(8il8) 3. How old were you when you first went out on a date? 

0 (1) I have never had a date 
0 (2) 12 or younger 

0 (3) 13 

O (4) 14 

□ (5) 15 

0 (6) 16 

O (7) 17 or older 
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(8sl9) 4. On the average, hew often do yon go out on dates? 

□ (l) Never 

Q (2) Once a month or less 
Q (3) Two or three times a month 

□ (4) Once a week 

Q (5) Two or three times a week 
0 (6) More than three times a week 

(8j20) 5. How many times have you gone "steady" in the past three years? 

0 (1) None 
Q (2) Once 
0 (3) Twice 
0 (4) Three times 
0 (5) Four times 
0 (6) Five or more times 



(8i21) 



The next questions are shout you and your family. (If y® u 
Living with your parents, plase answer for your guardian as indicated.) 

%, Now often does your whole family do things together that you all enjoy 
like going places together or working on things together? 



0 (1) Several times a week 
0 (2) About once a week 
0 (3) Once or twice a month 
0 (4) Less than once a month 

0 (5) Not living with whole family 



(8s 22) 



7. Win you MM growing up, how did you fool .bout how noth offoofion you 
got from your father (or male guardian) 7 

0 (1) Wanted and got enough affectioA 
0 (2) Wanted slightly more than I received 
0 (3) Wen ted more than 1 received 
0 (4) Did not want affection from him 
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(8523) 



When you were growing up, how did you feel about how much affection you 
got from your mother (or female guardian? « 

□ (1) Wanted and got enough affection 

□ (2) Wanted slightly more than I received 

□ (3) Wanted more than I received 

□ (4) Did not want affection from her 



(8; 24) 9. How much influence do you feel you have in family decisions that 

affect you? 

□ (i) a great deal of Influence 

□ (2) Considerable influence 
Q (3) Moderate influence 

rn (4) Some influence 

□ (5) little or no influence 



Is your fathor (or male guardian) living? 

( ) YES * CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 10 
( ) NO •*> SKIP TO QUESTION 17 



(8:25) 



10 . 



How often do you and your father (or male guardian) 
that you both enjoy — things like playing sports, 
events, or working on things together? 



do things together 
or going to sporting 



□ (1) Several times a week 
r~1 (2) About once a week 

□ (3) Once or twice a month 
Q (4) less than once a month 



(8526) 11. How close do you feel to your father (or male guardian? 

0 (1) Extremely close 
0 (2) Ouite close 
0 (3) Fairly close 
0 (4) Hot very close 



***** 
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(8s 27) 12. How much do you want to be like your father (or stale guardian) when 

you're an adult? 

□ (l) Very much like him 
0 (2) Somewhat like him 

□ (3) A little like him 

o (4) Not very much like him 
0 (5) Not at all like him 

(8s 28) 13. All in all, how strict Is your father (or stale guardian) with you? 

0 (1) Extremely strict 
0 (2) Very strict 

□ (3) Moderately strict 
0 (4) Not very strict 
0 (5) Not strict at all 

(8s 29) 14. How often do you feel free to disagree with your father (or male 

guardian) when you think he Is wrong? 

0 (l) Always 
0 (2) Often 
0 (3) Sometimes 
0 (4) Seldom 
0 (5) Never 

(8s 30) IS. How much of the time do you obey your father (or (sale guardian)? 

0 (1) Almost always 
0 (2) Often 
0 (3) Sometimes 
0 (4) Seldom 
0 (5) Never 



(3s 31) 16. Compared with how you get along with your father (male guardian) now, 

would you say that three years ago you got along with him — 

0 (1) Much better 
0 (2) Somewhat better 
0 (3) About the same 
0 (4) Somewhat worse 
G (5) Much worse 
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<8* 32) 17. Who would you gay manages the money matters in your family? 

□ (l) Hy father (or male guardian) only 

□ (2) Mostly my father (or male guardian) 

□ (3) My father and mother equally 

Q (4) Mostly my mother (or female guardian) 

□ (5) My mother (or female guardian) only 



(8s 33) 18. 



Which of your parents 
things that affect you 
privileges! etc.? 



(or guardians) really has the final say about 
— discipline! staying out late t getting special 



□ (l) Hy father (or male guardian) only 

□ (2) Mostly my father (or male guardian) 

□ (3) Hy father and mother equally 

□ (4) Mostly my mother (or female guardian) 
Q (5) My mother (or female guardian) only 



Is your isother (or female guardian) living? 
( ) YES * CONTINUE WITH QUESTION 19 
( ) NO * SKIP TO QUESTION 25, 



(8s34) 19. Mow close do you feel to your mother (or female guardian)? 

□ (1) Extremely close 

□ (2) Quite close 

□ (3) Fairly close 

□ (4) Not very close 



(8:35) 20. How much do you want to be like the kind of person your mother (or 

female guardian) is? 

□ (1) Very much 

□ (2) Somewhat 

□ (3) A little 

□ (4) Not very much 

□ (5) Not at all 
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(8j 36) 21. All 4n ail, how strict is your pother (or female guardian) with you? 

P (1) Extremely strict 
P (2) Very strict 
Q (3) Moderately strict 
□ (4) Hot very strict 

P (5) Hot strict at all 

(8i37) 22. How often do you feel free to disagree with your mother (or female 

guardian) when you think she is wrong? 

P (1) Always 

P (2) Often 

P (3) Sometimes 

P (4) Seldom 
P (5) Hever 

(Si 3 g) 23. How much of the time do you obey your mother (or female guardian)? 

P (1) Almost always 
P (2) Often 
P (3) Sometimes 
P (4) Seldom 
P (5) Hever 

(8i39) 24. Compared with how you get along with your mother (or female, guardian) 

now, would you say that three years ago you got along with her — 

P (1) Much better 
P (2) Somewhat better 
P (3) About the same 
P (4) Somewhat worse 
P (5) Much worse 
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Next we would like to get some idea of how often your parents (of 
guardians) do each of the following things* 

(CHECK ONE BOX OH EACH LIKE) 



( 8 : 40 ) 25 . 
( 8 : 41 ) 26 . 
( 8 : 42 ) 27 . 
( 8 : 43 ) 28 . 
( 8 : 44 ) 29 . 

( 8 : 45 ) 30 . 

( 8 : 46 ) 31 . 
( 8 : 47 ) 32 . 
( 8 : 48 ) 33 . 

( 8 : 49 ) 34 . 
( 8 : 50 ) 35 . 
( 8 : 51 ) 36 . 
( 8 : 52 ) 37 . 
( 8 : 53 ) 38 . 
( 8 : 54 ) 39 . 
( 8 : 55 ) 40 . 
( 8 : 56 ) 41 . 
( 8 : 57 ) 42 . 
( 8 : 58 ) 43 . 



8 



Decide how late you can stay out 

Decide how much spending money you can have * * 

Decide what friends you can go around with ....... 

Decide what shows, movies, parties you can go to ... . 

Decide on what music lessons, camp, or after school 
activities you can have. ,••«•*«•* ....... 

Praise or encourage you when you do something to please 
them .... 

Completely ignore you after you've done something wrong. 
Act as if they don't care about you any more ...... 



( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) 

□ □□cn 

□ □□CO 

□ □□CO 

□ □□CO 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □□□□ 
□ □□CO 

□ m i p n 

mmmt sap* Immk mJ 



Disagree with each other when it comeg to raising you. . QOGDQ 



Actually slap you. *□□□□□ 

Take away your privileges (T.V. , movieg, dates) G □ □ □ □ 

listen to your side of Che argument. □□□□□ 

Blame you or criticize you when you don't degerve it . . □ □ □ D □ 

Threaten to slap you ••••*□□□□□ 

Talk over important decisions with you DODDD 

Yell, shout or scream at you ... □ □ □ O □ 

Act fair and reasonable in what they ask of you. . . . . DOGGO 
Disagree about punishing you • *••*••**• *••*□□□□□ 
Ha; at you □ Q □ □ 
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These next questions are about your health at the present time. 




(8:59) 44. Have you ever been bothered by nervousness, feeling 
fidgety and tense. 




(8:60) 45. Are you ever troubled by headaches or pains in the head. 
(8:61) 46. Do you have loss of appetite . . . . 



(8:62) 47. How often are you bothered by having an upset stomach. . *C - DC ™ 

(8:63) 48. Do you find it difficult to get up in the morning □ □ □ □ 71 

(8:64) 49. Has any ill health affected the amount of work you do. . O-DCD 

(8:65) 50. Have you ever been bothered by shortness of breath when 

you were not exercising or working hard. . . . . • • • * 'U jDU J 

(8:66) 51. Have you ever been bothered by your heart beating hard . Q □ £? □ 

(8:67) 52. Have you ever had spells of dizziness. < *D G C D 

(8:68) 53. Are you ever bothered by nightmares. □ □ □ C □ 

(8:69) 54. Do you tend to lose weight when you have something ______ 

important bothering you. J J J L 1 U 

(8:70) 55. Do your hands ever tremble enough to bother you □ □ □ □ □ 

(8:71) 56. Are you troubled by your hands sweating so that you feel 

damp and clammy -J LJ U L U 

(8:72) 57. Have there ever been times when you couldn’t take care of 

things because you just couldn't get going ....... «J J J U LJ 

(8:73) 58. How often do you feel you are in good health 

(8:74) 59. How often would you say you had a cold during the year . Q G D Q 

(8:75) 60. Do you ever have any trouble getting to sleep or staying 



asleep . 



□ □□CD 



* 
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(8s76) 608, About how many days a month are you absent or sent home from school 
because of illness? 

□ (1) less than l day per month 

□ (2) l day per month 

□ (3) 2 days per month 
*33 (4) 3 days per month 

□ (5) 4 or 5 days per month 

□ (6) More than 5 days per month 
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Some of the question* in the next section deal with thing* that 
are fairly personal. The information i* Important to the study? other- 
wise, we would not ask for it. And, of course, your answers to all 
questions will be kept strictly confidential, Nevertheless, if you 
see a question that you prefer not to answer, simply leave it blank. 



(9:16-18) 61. What is your correct height 1 ? _____ feet, and _____ inches? 

(.fill in your height) 

(9:19) 62. Do you feel you are .... 

rj (i) Much too tail 

□ (2) A little too tail 

3 (3) About the right height 
O (A) A little too short 
3 (5) Much too short 

(9:20-22) 63. What is your exact weight? . pounds . 

* (fill in your weight) 

(9:23) 64. Do you feel you are .... 

□ (i) Very overweight 

Q (2) Slightly overweight 

□ (3) About the right weight 
D (4) Slightly underweight 
3 (5) Very underweight 



(9:24) 65. (Optional) How would you describe your political preference? 

3 (I) Strongtly Republican 
□ (2) Mildly Republican 
Q (3) Mildly Democrat 
Q (4) Strongly Democrat 

Q (5) Other: (please write in) ( _ 

3 (6) Haven't thought about it; don't know 
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(9; 25) 



(9:26) 



,(9:27 



66, (Optional) How would you describe your father's (or male 
guardian's) political preference? 

Q (D Strongly Republican 
Q (2) Wildly Republican 
0 (3) Mildly Democrat 

□ (4) Strongly Democrat 

0 (5) Other: (pleaee write in) -- 

fj (6) Don't know 

a m Father (or male guardian) not living 

67. (Optional) How would you describe your mother's (or female 
guardian's) political preference? 

G (1) Strongly Republican 
G (2) Mildly Republican 

□ (3) Mildly Democrat 
0 (4) Strongly Democrat 

Q (5) Other: (please write in) - 

Q (6) Don't know 

□ (7) Mother (or female guardian) not living 



28) 



68. (Optional) What is your church 

0 Roman Catholic 
G Methodist 
G Baptist 
G Lutheran 
G Presbyterian 
Q Episcopal 
G Jewish 



preference? 

Q Eastern Orthodox Churches 
Q Latter-Day Saints 
Q Churches of Christ 
G Disciples of Christ 
Q United Church of Christ 
Q Ho preference 
G Other (please write in 
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(9s 29) 69. (Optional) How about the rest of your family! Do they have the 

earn church preference? 

Q (i) YES - they have the same preference 

G (2) HO - It HO, please describe these differences in the 
space belows 



(9*30) 70. (Optional) How often do you go to church? 



G 


a> 


About once a week or more 


G 


(2) 


Once or twice a month 


a 


(3) 


A few times a year 


a 


(4) 


Never 



(9s 31) 71. (Optional) How important is religion in your life? 

O (1) Very important to me 
G (2) Pretty important to me 
G (3) A little important to me 
G (4) Hot important to me 



'mmmm 
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(9:32) 72. About what do you think your father's income will be this year? 

(If your father is not living with the family, give the income 
of the head of the family.) 



0 


(i) 


Under $2 


,000 


□ 


(2) 


$2,000 - 


2,999 


□ 


(3) 


$3,000 - 


3,999 


□ 


(4) 


$4,000 - 


4,999 


□ 


(5) 


$5,000 - 


6,999 


Q 


(6) 


$7,000 - 


9,999 


□ 


(7) 


$10,000 


- 14,999 


□ 


(8) 


$15,000 i 


or over 


□ 


(9) 


Don't know 



(9:33) 73. About what do you think the total income will be this year for 
all the members of your immediate family living at home? 



□ 


<i> 


Under $2 


,000 


□ 


(2) 


$2,000 - 


2,999 


□ 


(3) 


$3,000 - 


3,999 


□ 


(4) 


$4,000 > 


4,999 


□ 


(5) 


$5,000 > 


6,999 


□ 


(6) 


$7,000 - 


9,999 


□ 


(7) 


$10,000 


- 14,999 


□ 


(8) 


$15,000 • 


or over 


□ 


(9) 


Don't know 



(9:34) 74. liow many different houses or apartments (not counting vacations 

away from your regular homo) has your family lived in, in the 
last three years? 

□ (1) One 

□ (2) Two 
Q (3) Three 
0 (4) Four 

□ (5) Five 

0 (6) Six or more 
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(9s 35) 



(9:36) 



(9 i 37) 



(9:38*39) 



75, Which one of the following beet describes the building in which 
you live? 

Q (l) A one-family house 

□ (2) A two-family house 

Q (3) a small apartment house (3 or 4 families) 

H (4) A large apartment house (5 families or more) 

0 (5) A rooming house, hotel, or trailer 

0 (6) Other: (please write in) ■— 

76, Which of the following best describes your family's finances? 

0 (l) Barely able to make a living 
0 (2) Have the necessities 
0 (3) Comfortable 
0 (4) Well-to-do 
0 (5) Wealthy 
0 (6) Extremely wealthy 

77. How many books are in your home? 

0 (1) None, or very few (0-10) 

0 (2) A few books (11-25) 

0 (3) One bookcase full (26-100) 

0 (4) Two bookcases full (101-250) 

0 (5) Three or four bookcases full (251-500) 

0 (6) A room full — a library (501 or more) 

78. How many rooms are in your home? Count all rooms} bedrooms, 
bathrooms, kitchen, living room, dining room, recreation room, 
enclosed porch, etc. 

(please write in) 
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(9:40-41) 79. How many people live In your home? Include yourself* brothers, 

sisters, parents, relatives, boarders, roomers, housekeeper, etc, 

________ _____ (please write in) 

(9:42-43) 80. What is your father's age (or the age of your male guardian)? 

______________ (please write in) 

81. What is your mother's age (or the age of your female guardian)? 
____________ (please write in) 
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82. Please read the list of Items below. Check the first box If they 
are in yoyr home, check the second box if they are not in your home. 
(CHECK ONE BOX OH EACH LINE) 



I* 



g* % 

15 U 

A £ 

(1X2) 



(10? 16) 






rrost car 


(10:17) 


b. 






(10; 18) 


a. 






(10:19) 


d. 




...... n rj 


(10:20) 


e. 






(10:21) 


f. 






(10:22) 


S* 


A dictionary. ............... 




(10:23) 


h. 


A set of encyclopedias. .......... 




(10:24) 


1. 


30 other books or more. .......... 


"i 


(10:25) 


J. 


A family car. ............... 




(10:26) 


k. 


A camera. ................. 


OQ 


(10:27) 


1. 


A typewriter. ............... 




(10:28) 


m. 


A dog or cat. ............... 




(10:29) 


n. 


A fish in a tank. ............. 


□□ 


(10:30) 


0. 


A newspaper delivered daily ........ 


□□ 


(10:31) 


P* 


A magazine subscription .......... 


□□ 


(10:32) 


q« 


A pair of binoculars. ........... 




(10:33) 


r. 


More than 10 phonograph records ...... 


□ □ 


(10:34) 


s. 


A map or globe of the world ........ 
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83, Please read down this next list and check the things which you have 
done at least one time in year life. Check the first box if you have 
done it, check the second box if you have not done it, m 

(CHECK OHE BOX OH EACH LINE) % 



fl 



4) 

•0 U 



<10i 35) a. Dance 

(10:36) b. Smoke ........ . . .. 



£ 

H W 

0 ) 0 ) 

* * OK 

. OG 



(10:37) c. Swim 'I O 

(10:38) d. Ice skate GO 

(10:39) e. Hake a long-distance call GO 

(10:40) f. Drive a car .... ......... O G 

(10:41) §. Take a taxi .•••••GO 

(10:42) h. Buy a book. •••GO 

(10:43) i. Visit a zoo GO 



(10:44) 



J. Cash a check 



□ g 



(10:45) 

(10:46) 

(10:47) 

(10:48) 

(10:49) 

(10:50) 

(10:51) 

(10:52) 



k. Attend a summer camp. ... 

l. Visit Europe 

m. Play ping pong. ...... 

n. Buy a magazine. ...... 

o. Visit a museum. ...... 

p. Ride in an airplane . . . . 

q. Go alone to a different city 



r. 



□ G 

□ O 

□ □ 
G □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ G 



Attend a live opera 
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(10:53) 




(10t54) 


t. 


(10:55) 


u* 


(10:50) 


V. 


(10:57) 


w. 


(10:58) 


X. 


(10:59) 


y* 


(10:00) 


2« 


(10: Op 


aa. 


(10:02) 


bb. 


(10:03) 


cc « 


(10:04) 


dd« 


(10:05) 


ee. 


(10:00) 


££. 


(10:07) 


88- 


(10:08) 


htu 


(10:69) 


11. 


(10:70) 


JJ. 


(10:71) 


kk. 



Attend a live ballet* 

See a live circus ..»..*«*••••• 
Visit a farm. 

Ride on a Hezry-Ge-Round or a Ferris Wheel. 
Stay overnight In a hotel or motel. . . . . 
Have a part-time Job. 

Have a full-time job. ........... 







g 

S 

a: 



H H 
<»<*> 
n n 



. . OQ 

. • 30 
. • 33 

• • 03 

• • 33 
. . □□ 



Own a wrist watch • 3 Q 

Have a bank account .........•••••«••• 33 

Hake minor house repairs 3 0 



Have a driver's license . 33 

Hear a live symphony. .......••••«••••• 3Q 

Act In a play 33 

Send an entry blank to a contest. 30 

Put together a picture puzzle 33 

Belong to a sports team 30 



Send away for an offer made on the radio 



Collect stamps or coins 0 3 

Attend a professional football* baseball, basketball 
hockey game 33 
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m 

**4 



H H 

(l)(2) 

<10$ 72/ 11. Buy a phonograph record , □HI 

(10*73) mm. Ride in a rowboat or canoe. .............. Q rj 

(10*74) nn. Ride on a horse or pony , ........ HI m 

r=*e cr=:3 

<10i75> oo. Baby-sit for a neighbor ................ rj p 

(10*76) pp. Had a friend who attended college ........... irj rj 

( 10 : 77 ) qq. Take out a library book *•**•••*••00 

(10*78) rr. Belong to a Scouts, "T", or other club. 0 0 

(10*79) ss. Play a musical Instrument .,.,......,,,..00 

(10*80) tt. Write a letter to someone ............... Q ^ 
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Youf code mashers 



PART E 

CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



The questions on the next two page* deal with a oat* of teenagers 
lives we don't know very *uch about «* things they do which way be against 
the rules of against the law, Ihe questions here are about things other 
boys have told us they've done which could get the* in trouble. 

Seme of these things *ay be difficult for you to answer? they way 
be things you've told very few people, But, if we're going to understand 
boys all across the country, then each person *ust answer as honestly as 
he can. 



Remember, no one outside the research staff will see your answers. 
This sheet will have only a nuwber to identify it and your na*e won t be 
used with it. 



WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHES THIS SECTION, FOLD THE QUESTIONS, PUT TIIEH 
IN THE SPECIAL ENVELOPE AND SEAL IT. REMEMBER. EVERYTHING YOU WRITE 
DOWN IS COMPLETELY CONFIDENTIAL — NO UKE AT SCHOOL OR HOME WILL KNOW 
YOUR answers! 
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( 11 : 16 ) 
(Hi 17) 
(11*18) 
(lls 19) 
(ill 20) 

( 11 : 21 ) 

( 11 : 22 ) 

(11:23) 

( 11 : 2 /*) 

(11:25) 

( 11 : 26 ) 

(11:27) 

(11:28) 

(11:29) 

(11:30) 

(11:31) 



Here are a number of things which you might do that could get you 
Into trouble. Please tell us how many times you have done these things 
in ch® laifc three y ears eey since you started the seventh grade# For 

each question, put a check In the box next to the answer that Is true, 
for you. Jn thg j agt t j, r gg 

years, how often 
have you done this? 
in 

I . 

n 

i •* 

" ; o H 

8 8 a g % 

n 3 § % 

(1)(2)(3)(4)(5) 

1. Stayed out later than parents said you should, CI3CQO 

2. Cot Into a serious fight with a student in school, , . . . OOCOO 

3. Run away from home OOGOQ 

4. Taken something not belonging to you worth under $50 . . . QDCQD 

5. Went onto someone 1 # land or into some house or building 

when you weren't supposed to be there, □ U L? U 

6. Set fire to someone else’# property on purpose ...... GGGDD 

7. Been suspended or expelled from school G G O O Q 

8. Get something by telling a person something bad would ______ 

happen to him if you did not get what you wanted ..... □ □ □ □ □ 

9. Argued or had a fight with either of your parents □ O □ □ O 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 



Cot into trouble with the police because of something you 
did * 

Hurt someone badly enough to need bandage# or a doctor. . 

Damaged school property on purpose .... 

Taken something from a store without paying for it ... . 

Hit a teacher. . 

Drunk beer or liquor without parents' permission 

Smoked in school (against the rules) ........... 



aaoaa 
□ □□□□ 
□ □□□□ 

□ □COD 

□ □con 

□ □□□□ 
□ □ODD 
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(11532) 


17. 


(11:33) 


18. 


(11:34) 


19. 


(11:35) 


20. 


(11:36) 


21. 


(11:37) 


22. 


(11:38) 


23. 


(11:39) 


24. 


(11:40) 


25. 


(11:41) 


26. 



In the last three 
years, how often 
have you done this? 
0 

1 - 

;$ 

% o 

S 2 



4 

U 



U 

4 4 

u ? 

6 2 

o 0 



It your fathar* 



i a n 2 _ 

(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

□ □□□□ 



*en a car that didn't belong to someone in your family 

ithout permission of the owner. U *J U U -J 

aken an expensive part of a car without permission of # »□□□□□ 



Taken part in a fight where a bunch of your friends are^ 
against another bunch. ..*...«••«***''** 



Hit your mother. ..»**•****•*** 

Taken toothing not belonging to you north over «0. . 



• □□ana 



Had to bring your parent, to echool becouie of «o«ethlng 
you did* i # * « * * # * * # 1 * # # # f 1 * # 

Taken an inexpensive part of a car without permission of 
the owner. ********** * 

Skipped a day of school without a real excuse 

Used a knife or gun or soma other thing (like a club) to 
gat something from a person. *•*»***'•''*** 



□ □□□□ 

□ □□□□ 
□ □□□a 

aoaaa 
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THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST? SCORIHG CONVENTIONS FOR n ACHIEVEMENT* 



Criterion la; Competition with a standard of excellence; wanting statement 
To fulfill this criterion the following questions must be answered "ye*" 

1, Is the task a skill one, i.e., can the personal influence the outcome? 

2, la there an explicit standard of excellence by which performance can 
be evaluated (either an absolute standard or one relative to other 
people)? 

3 • Is there concern over successfully competing with the standard 
(stated need)? 

Criterion lb? Competition with a standard of excellence: affective concern 

Questions (l) and (2) above must be answered yes, as well as question ' 

(4) below. j 

i 

4. Is there a statement of affect associated with a skill task involving 
a standard of excellence which indicates concern over successful 
competition? 



Criterion 3; Long-term involvement* * 

Wanting to go to college » Task Imagery (TI) 

Wanting to do well in college * Achievement Imagery (AI) 
Wanting to graduate from college ■ Achievement Imagery (AI) 



^Scoring conventions were used to clarify certain criteria presented in the 
Scoring Manual for Achievement Motivation (Atkinson, 1958, p. 179*204). 

Those conventions are not intended to alter the total scores; they are 
meant only for clarification. 

^Scoring conventions adapted for criterion 3 are imagery decisions for specific 
cases of need that deviate from the Manual. 
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THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST? SCORING CONVENTIONS FOR n AFFILIATION* 



Criterion 3b; Friendly Nurturant Acts 

To fulfill this criterion the following contingent questions must be 
answered; 

1, i« the relationship culturally prescribed?** 

2, If yes, is the friendly nurturant act culturally prescribed, i.e., 
is it not helping above and beyond the call of duty?** 

3, If yes to (1) and (2) only criterion l may be used, 

4, If yes to (1) but not to (2), then criterion 1 or 2 may bo used. 

5, If no to (l) and (2), then criterion 1, 2 or 3 may be used. 



Prescribed Relationships 

Scientist - community, mankind, people 
Boss - worker 
Father - son 

Academic adviser or counselor - student 
Teacher « student 
Professional - professional 
Professional - non-professional 
Lawyer - client 
Doctor - patient 
Public servant - public 
Politician <■ public 



Prescribed Helping 

Serving mankind through science 

Task excellence and achievement 

Physical protection 

School goals unless otherwise stated 

School goals 

Business 

Solicited help 

Human rights and privileges 

Physical and mental well-being 

Service 

Human rights and government 



Scoring conventions were used to clarify certain criteria presented in the 
Scoring Manual for the Affiliation Motive (Atkinson, 1958, p. 205-218). 

Chase conventions are not intended to alter the total scores; they are meant 
jnly for clarification. 



**If reasonable doubt in answoring (1) or (2), than be more stringent, i.o., 
lean to lower numbered criterion, 
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